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The exclusive use of Bett & 
Howe t professional cameras 
these many years in producing 
picture play s made by Univer- 
sal Pictures, has contributed a 
proper share to the building 
of this great cinema munici- 
pality known to the world as 
Universal City. 

Your Filmo and Eyemo 
Cameras for the amateur, in- 
corporating as they do your 
usual precision of manufac- 
ture, should, in my estimation, 
result in general home appre- 
ciation of the many niceties of 
motion picture making. 

Very truly yours, 





‘Rivaled only 5 by Be//& Howell studio cameras 


the new 7 speed FILMO 7O:D 


Who can best advise you as to what personal movie camera to 
select? Professional producers! And none better than Carl 
Laemmle. Since Hiawatha, his first Universal picture, filmed 
eighteen years ago, he has used only Bell & Howell cameras. 
Among the 117 Bell & Howell's (worth over a half million 
dollars) now owned by Universal, you will find those first 
cameras, still operating perfectly. 


With such expert endorsement, the new, vastly improved, 
and greatest personal movie camera in Bell & Howell's 22 years’ 
experience is introduced—Filmo 70 D. 

Close-ups, long shots, s-l-o-w motion, faster action . . . home 
movies such as were never known before are at your fingertips 
with the seven speeds, three-lens turret, and variable view- 
finder of this amazing new star in personal moviedom. 

A toy? Far from it. An amateur camera? Only in its utter 
simplicity. Filmo 70 D is a small model of its $5,000 brothers 
in the professional field. Yet it costs but $245 and up in its 
Mayfair carrying case, equipped with SESAMEE lock. Ask your 


Filmo dealer to demonstrate Filmo 70 D, and write us for liter- 
ature and the illustrated booklet, “What you see, you get.” 


Bett & Howe t Co., Dept. H, 1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD + LONDON (B. &H.Co., Ltd.) + Established 1907 


ELL& HOWELL 
cide 


WHAT YOU SEE,YOU GET 








$4 


(Left) Filmo 70 A, the original per- 


sonal movie camera, surpassed only by 


Filmo 70 D, $180 and up with case. 


(Right) Filmo 75, pocket size and aris- 
tocratic, $120 and up with case. 





All Filmos take either a 50 or 
100 foot roll of film 
For black and white pictures, Filmo 
Cameras use Eastman Safety Film 
(16mm.) in the yellow box—both 
regularand panchromatic —obtain- 
able at practically all dealers’ han- 
dling cameras and supplies. Filmo 
Cameras and Filmo Projectors are 
adaptable, under license from East- 
man Kodak Company, for use of 
Eastman Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film 
covers developing and return post- 
paid, within the country where 
processed, ready to show at home 
or anywhere with Filmo Projector. 
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VICTOR 


MICRO-SYNCHRONOUS 


RADIO 





Victor Super-Au- 
tomatic Station 
Selector: All sta- 
tions plainly and 
permanently visible 
-. just slide the knob 
to right or left you 
have—exactly—the 


Station you want! 


Revolutionizes 


Musical Reproduction 


AT LAST A RADIO THAT IS REALLY A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


For the first time America is hearing 
a radio that reproduces all the details 
and subtle variations of tone without 
distortion. Victor-Radio marks the 
end of radio’s experimental years. 

Never before has a radio met the 
exacting requirements of the world’s 
great artists. Victor brings a 
new ideal of fidelity—thrilling 
realism—complete duplica- 
tion of what goes into the mi- 
crophone. This is the startling 
triumph made possible by 
more than 30 years of undis- 
puted leadership in sound re- 


production, 

Victor-Radio is the first and 
the only micro-synchronous 
radio. There is no guesswork 
about Victor-Radio perform- 
ance. The Victor method of 
operation is years in advance. 
‘Tuning is instant—and micro- 
exact, 

If you love music, 
whether you have a 


radio or not, hear the 


Victor-Radio Console R-32. Ex- 
clusive new modernized circuit; 
unique sensitivity and selectivity. 
List price $ 155." Victor-Radio- 
Electrola, RE-45 (above), List 
price $2 75.° 


*Less Radiotrons. 


new Victor instruments. You can 
have Victor Radio either separately 
or with the amazing new Victor 
Electrola... bringing you broadcast 
music that is changing the whole 
nation’s standard of radio enter- 


tainment...music from records you 






























so beautiful and natural.” 


will have to experience to believe 
possible — of brilliance and depth 
beyond your power to imagine! 
Play at will at any volume — from 
whisper to full orchestra: on these 
instruments high notes and low are 
sounded in their just proportion. Vic- 
tor tone quality does not vary. 

You have never seen such 
distinctive, exquisite and 
compact Victor-built cabi- 
nets. Inside and out, to the 
most minute detail, world- 


famous Victor craftsmanship 





is your guarantee of quality 
and dependability. 

And here is news impor- 
tant to many. Unparalleled 
Victor resources have a- 
. chieved amazingly low list 

, hane@e 
prices. Only $155" for the ex- 
quisite Victor-Radio Console 
...$275* for the Victor-Radio- 
Electrola. Victor Talking 
Machine Division —Radio- 
Victor Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


“Victor-Radio with Electrola is a mar- 
velous instrument and worthy of Victor 


...f have never heard my records sound 


John McCormack 
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HE spectacular emphasizes the common. The illumination 
of night base ball is spectacular in application, but it uses 
2. common lighting principle—the directing of light down 
over a definite area. 


Modern heating utilizes this lighting principle. Industry 
has found that maximum comfort and economy, and mini- 
mum installation, maintenance and operating costs are 
the certain results of properly directed heat. 


Modine Unit Heaters direct the heat down over a 
definite area. They secure maximum utilization of 
heating effect in the working zone. 


To use Modines is to “heat as you light”. There’s 
no other method that secures the comfort or 
the economy that is yours if you use Modines. 


Write for complete information — today. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1716 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities 


London Offices: §. G. LEACH & CO., LTD. 
26-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine Unit 
Heater Model 
701 — 130 Ibs. 


— replaces over 
2 tons of pipe 
coil radiation. 








Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 




















“The Specialist” 
Sirs: 

An omission I believe unworthy of Time has 
heen noticed. I refer to The Specialist by Charles 
(“Chic”) Sale. 

This book seems to be very popular. Did you 
miss it or did you purposely ignore it? 

V. G. STRICKLAND 
Germantown, Pa, f 

Charles (“Chic”) Sale is a vaudeville 
entertainer. The Specialist is one of his 
monologs, usually reserved by him for stag 
gatherings. Printed privately — several 
months ago, circulated quietly (chiefly at 
newsstands), it has achieved wide popu- 
larity among people not squeamish at the 
mention of a “privy” or “backhouse.” The 
speaker is a carpenter who specialized in 
privy construction, became thereat the 
champion of Sangamon County. He gives 
full details of the best design and proce- 
dure, with reasons.—Eb. 

Trifling But Helpful 
Sirs: 

I have a suggestion to offer, trifling but helpful, 
I think. Why does not Time, always precise, 
always time-saving, print the table of contents 


with the subjects arranged in alphabetical 
order? ... 





ERWIN KREUTZWEISER 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Subscriber Kreutzweiser’s suggestion, 
sane, is herewith adopted (see p. 9).—Eb. 





o-—-— — 
Bohemia’s Brown 
Sirs: 

A slight inaccuracy crept into your admirable 
publication of Aug. 12, p. 59. In mentioning 
prominent real estate operators you say: é 
third onetime Russian is Frederick Brown, etc.” 
Frederick Brown is not a native of Russia. He 
and the undersigned were reared in Karlsbad, 
the world famous spa in Bohemia now named 
or rather misnamed Czechoslovakia. Karlsbad 
has been German for 500 years, despite the fact 
that the authorities want to force the Check 
name Karlory-Vary onto the world. ... 

Not intending to cast any aspersions on Ameri- 
cans born in Russia, I am simply trying to 
correct a misstatement of fact. 

You should have classified Mr. Frederick 
Brown with Mr. Joseph P. Day, whom you 
declare to be “no Russian.” 

In conclusion permit me to say that Frederick 
Brown and his charming wife, who is a native 
American, are persons of culture, have traveled 
extensively, and despite great wealth are very 
unassuming. As philanthropists they have a 
national reputation. 

Huco GELLNER 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick. 


Day and night, these fiery furnaces burn on, continually bringing 
forth the abrasive which is to serve mankind in a multitude of 
ways. It is trade-marked « Alundum. » 


The use of manufactured abrasives has been extended through the 
agency of the grinding machine to a high place of importance in 


the machine age in which we live. And many are the by- 
products which are proving definitely valuable to the progress of 


the world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


Grinding Wheels @) Refractories~Floor 
Grating Machines NES, and Stair Tiles 
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BE PREPARED 
-take along Absorbine, J 
Ov for an outing — miles from 
home—suddenly a fall bringing 
painful sprains and bruises—the day 
is spoiled! No, it need not be if you | 
use Absorbine, Jr. Rub it on full 
strength at once. It will reduce 
swelling; draw out inflammation. 
Absorbine, Jr.is antiseptic. When used 
full strength it eliminates the danger 
of infection in cuts, skin bruises, 
wounds and abrasions. For prompt | 
relief use Absorbine, Jr.on wrenches, | 
muscular aches, sunburn, insect bites 
and burns. Keep a bottle in the car. 
It is a reliable first aid—easy to use, 
and does not stain the skin. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 


To Heal 


Fo Renee Children’s 


Sunburn 
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Cells for Two 
Sirs: 

America, judging by the consensus of public 
opinion, is invested with a so-called “crime 
wave” just now and a great many people are 
beset with doubt as to the cause of it. Everyone 
seems to have a different idea. We have been 
enacting more rigorous laws giving longer sen- 
tences which means that the prisons are filling 
up. Now we put two men in a cell intended for 
one. Some live in the hall-ways. Then come the 
riots among the prisoners. Our next step is to 
build more prisons—and so I ask you what will 
the end be? Are we reducing crime? 

Many of your readers must have opinions 
upon this subject and I therefore propose that 
they be invited to express them. I’m wondering 
whether the public is really interested or are 
they too busy in their mad rush watching the 
ticker in Wall Street, or worrying how to pro- 
vide funds to pay the next installment on the 
new car! Perhaps they prefer to leave it to 
the President’s Crime Commission to diagnose 
the case and propose a suitable remedy. ... 

B. OGDEN CHISOLY 
(Formerly U. S. Commissioner 
on the International Prison 
Commission ) 
Ridgefield, Conn. 





“Simply 
Sirs: 

I beg to advise that your cinema reviews are 
simply .* Two cases in point ap- 
pear in Trme, Aug. 12. The one having to do 
with Street Girl would have kept me away from 
that picture. The one about The Single Standard 
would have fortified me in my hour of waiting 
to get into the Capitol to see it. The two pictures 
merited just the opposite treatment. Street Girl 
was splendid entertainment, the acting capable 
and mature. The other could fix the attention 
only of one who had never been places, who was 
attracted by the liquefaction of Garbo’s garments. 
I felt like a chump for standing as aforesaid. 

RoBERT EMMET CONNOLLEY 

New York City 

Do other readers agree? Disagree?—Ep. 


—_~* 


“Texas” 


Sirs: 

In describing the Robert E. Lec’s race from 
New Orleans to St. Louis (Time, Aug. 5) you 
say that the “Texas” is the pilot house. ... 


pilot house but 
The small 


Every Mississippi steamer has a 
only the larger packets have a Texas. 
packets and tow boats do not have a Texas. 
The pilot house is built ou top of the Texas. 
The members of the crew are quartered in the 
Texas on the large packets, leaving the cabin 
entirely for passengers. On ll packets and 
tow boats the crew are quartered in the 
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Keokuk, Ia. 


B. & P. Women 
Sirs: 

June 20 I traveled eastward. primarily to 
attend the Tenth Anniversary (Pioneers) Con- 
vention of the National Federation of Business 
& Professional Women’s Clubs at Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

That over, because it would be some weeks 
before I could tackle Trues piled up during my 
absence—and especially because of interest as 


*Unpleasant word deleted. 





to how Time would report this 1929 Conven- 
tion of over 1200 B. and P. women of these 
U. S. and Canada—for the following two weeks 
I purchased Time on New York newsstands. 

Looked under “Business.”’ No report. Turned 
to “National Affairs.”” No report. ‘ Milestones.” 
Surely there I would find—‘Elected: Miss 
Marion H. McClench, Ann Arbor, Mich., Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs,” etc. Expected 
also to find a picture of the new leader. 

But no. So far as Time was concerned this 
great National organization just didn’t exist, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Associated 
Press, Chicago Tribune and other papers had 
alert reporters on hand during the entire week. 
And yet, it is safe to estimate that that gather- 
ing, including many of the nation’s most brilliant 
womanhood, represented a greater percentage 
of Trme readers than any similar group of men. 

Was Time asleep during the week of July 
8-13? 

LitLt1iAN M. WENDEMUTH 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Sometimes caught napping, Time never 
sleeps. Let Subscriber Wendemuth bur- 
row again into her piled-up TIMEs, extract 
the issue of July 22, turn to p. 14, under 
department heading “Women,” story head- 


line “F. B. P. W. C.” and read a 35-line 
report on B. & P. women.—Eb. 

—— 
Hagemann Flayed 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 12, Mr. Ernest H. Hagemann 
essays to haul you over the coals for a slight 
infraction on your part in German®spelling and 
grammar. In his letter he says: “A week or 
so ago the Holland Dutchmen raked you over 
the coals for misinterpreting one of their words.” 
I happen to be one of the “Holland Dutchmen” 
Mr. Hagemann refers to and I would like to 
know—from /im—what he means by a “Holland 
Dutchman.” I would like to have him tell me 
what other kind of Dutchmen there are in the 
world. Is Mr. Hagemann a “Germany German” 
and are you, Mr. Editor (presuming you to be 
a native here) an “America American’? By the 
same reasoning as used by your latest critic, 
Monsieur Poincaré is a “France Frenchman” and 
Mr. Lloyd George is an “England Englishman.” 
And so on ad libitum et ad nauseam. Mr. Hage- 
mann must not be permitted to call to his as- 
sistance that oft-repeated mistake of saying that 
there are ‘Pennsylvania Dutch.» The word 
“Dutch” there is a bastardizing of the word 
“Deutsch” just as a roving band of German 
musicians so often seen on our American streets 
is popularly referred to (by the ignorant) as 
a “Dutch band.” The expression “low Dutch” 

-to designate a patois—is another popular 
misuse of the word “Dutch.” There is no such 
thing as low Dutch. There is “low Deutsch” 
(German) and “high German.’”’ We Dutch-born 
have one lariguage; and that’s Dutch. And we're 
all of one nationality; and that’s Dutch, too. 
Also, we may be called Hollanders. Would Mein 
Herr Hagemann call us “Dutch Hollanders’’? 
When one criticises a magazine so uniformly 
accurate as TIME one should at least be certain 
of his ground. 

EmILe W. VotTEe 

New York City 
Sirs: 

In defense of Time. Nouns in the German 
language are not always capitalized. There is 
a reform movement in Germany which aims to 
eliminate this particular feature of the German 
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Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 
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In all the field you cannot match 
these great Hudson Values 


of color, which has been hitherto a limited and 
costly luxury, is now available in many options, 
at no extra cost. The variety is so great that 


In all the field you cannot match these great 
Hudson values— in Performance, Appearance, 


Quality and Price Advantage. 


Commanding beauty and richness distinguish 
each of these fine body types. In every detail 
of finish and fittings they express the utmost 
in comfort and luxury. 


Never in Hudson history have we presented 
such beautiful bodies. Never such value. Never 
such price position. 


On these, as on all Hudsons, personal choice 


you have almost individual distinction. 


The public verdict, expressed in sales, excels all 
Hudson recep- 

tionsof the past, 

and acclaims it cS IO O 5 
fine car value ) 
of motordom. AND UP - AT FACTORY 
Wide Choice of Color at No Extra Cost 





the outstanding 
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Prot£its — on paper 
or In the Bank? 


Are your stock market profits | 


counted on paper, or—are they 
safely in the bank? 


Many fortunes have been lost by banking on the per- 
manence of paper profits. We believe in banking actual 
profits taken on a definite short-swing program. 


To accomplish this we have devised a supervised. 
speculative program of capital building which— 


Gives you one stock to buy each week. 
Tells each week which stocks to sell for profit. 
Keeps your account always under 10 stocks. 


Follows Rotation Plan of rapid capital 
turnover in short-swing trading. 


Profits like those below—actually in the bank—are 
the natural result of this scientific, clear-cut program 
for successful stock trading. 


You can test its value—without obligation—by writing for our 
current Bulletin, including our latest profit-making recommenda- 
tions. (No salesmen will call.) 


Profits actually taken in the last 30 days 
as part of automatic program of the 


TILLMAN SURVEY: 


Stock Profit Points 
New Haven ‘ R ; ‘ : : . 
Warren Bros. . ‘ : ; é é é . 16144 


Int. Bus.Mach. . . . . . . . 39% 
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Th emaliis URVEY 


Financial Service 
25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON (TM-2) 


Please send copy of Bulletin with latest recommendations for short-swing 


profit, to 
BR itens Shake thr neneeu'e coat ADDRESS... . — 
Se ck tech baw ae HRS + Coes no ie bed RE ee me 
| 
‘* A Financial Service with 6 Years of Success ”’ | 
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language, along with many others. It is, of 
course, patriotic in modern Germany to use the 
old forms, particularly the use of script. When 
the “patriotism” naturally fostered by the Re- 
public in its early years, returns to “normalcy” 
the scientific development of the German lan- 
guage will again, we hope, attain dominance. 
WiiiiAM T. Habe 

Friends Seminary, 

E. 16th St. & Rutherford Place, 

New York City 


}-——— 





Mars Consigned 
Sirs: 

In the event that it is not contrary to your 
established policy, I would appreciate it very 
much if you could send me the address of the 


Honorable Salmon Levinson, Chicago barrister. ‘ 


I am deeply interested in any steps taken to 
eliminate our arch enemy, war, and would like 
to exchange some correspondence with Mr. 
Levinson. 

I think that this is an apt time to express my 
sincere thanks for the pleasurable moments which 
your magazine has given me. Time, the weekly 
magazine, might well be compared with a full 
course dinner, served in faultless style, with 
everything superb from consommé to demi-tasse. 
I am looking forward to many more such 
meals. . .. 

I thank you in advance for your attention to 
my modest request. I hope that we will both 
see the time when, in the mind of the layman, 
Mars will cease to rule on a celestial throne, but 
will take residence with his friend and cohort, 
Satan, in the bowels of the earth. 

FRANK W. McCALLISTER 

Lake Wales, Fla. 

Peace-loving Lawyer Levinson’s address: 
134 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.—Ep. 


o——~ 


Chauffeur & Lion Tamer 
Sirs: 

An excerpt from the staid Times Weekly 
Edition, London, dated from Tangier, June 23, 
(From Our Morocco Correspondent) and cap- 
tioned A TANGIER IDYLL—Love and Pistols 
for Two: 

“A very respectable European chauffeur and 
a lady lion tamer have for some years shared a 
home in Tangier. Their life has been one of 
mutual affection, its surface being ruffled only 
now and again by the petty incidents inherent 
to such a protracted and intimate companion- 
ship. 

“One of the incidents occurred yesterday 
when, having quarrelled, it is reported, over the 
ingredients of a salad, the lady fired seven shots 
from a revolver at her friend. As she is re- 
markably proficient in everything she under- 
takes, every shot took effect. The man lives, 
but in a much perforated condition, in which 
every vital organ has been missed by a hair's 
breadth. The doctors even predict his recovery. 

“By a curious coincidence, a few years ayo 
this same chauffeur with equal success, poured 
seven bullets from an automatic pistol into the 
body of the same much-appreciated lion tamer 
with similar results. Their affection is as re- 
markable as their marksmanship, 14 shots with- 
out a miss, and both protest against the inter- 
ference of the police in their purely domestic 
affairs and ask to be reunited in order to con- 
tinue their almost unbroken record of mutual 
esteem and forbearance... .” 


D. M. Hatuipay 


City Desk 





The Globe, 
Toronto, Canada. 
—_—© 
Again, Tycoon 
Sirs: 

Had hoped you would tire of it—but no. I'l 
forgive you anything you have done—or any- 
thing you may do, if you’ll abandon that alien 
“tycoon” thing. Even Time cannot pluck it 
from its comic opera setting in the mind of the 
English speaking world, and give it adequacy 
or dignity, by all too frequent use. Is good old 
United States so poverty stricken that you must 
lug this in? It grates—ugh! 

H. Van ANTWERP 





Farmers, Ky. 

Tycoon is here to stay until 1) a truly 
formidable band of subscribers demands 
its banishment, or 2) a better substitute 
for overjournalized “magnate” is discov- 
ered.—Eb. 
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Six months have gone by and the Roosevelt, true to its tradition, 
has made good on every claim .. . It promised greater power, 
alertness and smocthness, with eight cylinders rather than six. It is 
delivering that. It promised ruggedness and dependability in every 
operating condition. Owners have found it true in this. It promised 
strict economy, and in this too is proving out. In summing up, it 
promised the greatest, most advanced automobile that $1000 or 
thereabout had ever bought. You can buy a Roosevelt today and 


be sure it is just that. Price — $995, factory. Equipment extra. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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© SURPASS and thereby to render 

obsolete the transportation standards 
established by more than a quarter-cen 
tury of motor car building —that is the 
extraordinary achievement of Chrysler 
engineers in these newest products of 
theirscience. Inthe new Chrysler’’77"and 
"70", equipped with new Multi-Range 
gear shift, Chrysler again transcends all 
standards and ideals of power, of riding 
ease, of roomy luxury, of smooth opere- 
tion, of quality and of value. These auto- 
mobiles are absolutely new in the fullest 
sense of the word —new in design, new 
in construction and new in performance. 
Chrysler, in these cars, antiquates even 
its own accomplishment— and sets a new 
standard which the future cannot fail to 
acclaim the most astounding revolution in 
all motordom’s history = = In its own 
field, the new six-cylinder Chrysler “66” 
achieves results fully as revolutionary 
as the "77" and “70” achieve in theirs 
= = Producing so remarkable a car to 
sell at so low a price is the greatest 
manufacturing triumph in Chrysler’s his- 
tory— a triumph that will completely re- 
vise prevailing ideas of what so moderate 
an investment can buy in an automobile. 
It is typically Chrysler in performance, in 
beauty, in stamina—and at the lowest 
price of any six to bear the name of 
Chrysler = = All Chrysler dealers are 
ready to show and to demonstrate to you 


Chrysler’s most remarkable cars.We,aswe'!l 


as they, invite you to an early inspection. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Virginia formally welcomed President 
Hoover as its guest and neighbor. In a 
field near” Madison gathered 5,000 people 
white and black. Governor Harry Flood 
Byrd arrived from Richmond in U. S. 
Army airship C-g1. The President de- 
scended from his Shenandoah National 
Park Camp, made a non-political speech, 
ate barbecue with his fingers. Declared 
President Hoover: “Next to prayer, fish- 
ing is the most personal relationship of 
man... . Everybody concedes that fish 
will not bite in the presence of the public 
and the press.” 

@ For the first time since its completion 
newsmen and photographers were last week 
permitted to pass through the Marine 
guard, enter the Hoover camp on a pro- 
fessional tour of inspection. On a plateau 
2.500 ft. up in the mountains, they found 
scenes of lyric wilderness. They heard 
waterfalls that lulled the President to 
sleep (his own description), inspected the 
huge living room with its 51-tor. stone fire- 
place, marveled at the urban conveniences 
in such a rustic setting. 

@ To a White House breakfast last week 
went the Navy’s general board to discuss 
tonnage reduction with the President. 
Grizzled old officers were assured that 
their opinions would not be ignored. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, 
who had interrupted his summer yachting 
to be present, went back to the State 
Department to call Ambassador Dawes in 
London on the trans-Atlantic telephone, to 
appraise him of what the White House had 
discussed. 

@ President Hoover last week took steps 
to improve co-operation on public proj- 
ects between states and the federal govern- 
ment. He picked his own California as the 
first beneficiary, prepared to appoint 
commissions to study its water control 
problems, to urge the need for a gigantic 
bridge over San Francisco harbor. 

q@ Last week another White House rule 
against pests became operative. Prof. 
Henry Flury, President of the National 
Association Opposed to Blue Laws, wrote 
President Hoover protesting his failure 
to receive a N. A. O. B. L. delegation 
(Trme, Aug. 19). Dr. Flury had released 
the letter to the press. President Hoover 
never saw the letter because when it 
reached the White House Secretary George 
Akerson sent it back to Prof. Flury with 
these words: ‘‘This' office no longer receives 
letters addressed to the President which are 
given publicity prior to their receipt and 
acknowledgement. . . . The Office of the 
President is entitled to the same courtesy 
that is universally accorded between ladies 
and gentlemen.” 


THE CONGRESS 
“Worst Group of Men” 
In the U. S. Senate sit 55 Republicans 


elected by the people. A majority, they 
control Senate committees, frame legisla- 





Lovuts Krou LIGGETT 


. complained at a clambake. 


tion. A Republican vice president sits upon 
the rostrum. Republican James Eli Wat- 
son leads the Senate. 

These facts did not deter Louis Kroh 
Liggett, drug tycoon, Republican National 
Committeeman for Massachusetts, at a 
G. O. P. clambake at Fall River, in analyz- 
ing the Republican defeat in Massachu- 
setts last year as follows: 

“In the first place the direct primary 
must be blamed. It is an outrageous form 
of government, a deviation from the rep- 
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resentative form of government in which 
the U. S. was founded. The direct pri- 
mary* was passed because of the influence 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Senators Borah 
and Johnson. Among its other results, it 
has put in the United States Senate the 
worst group of men we have ever had there 
in the history of our country. . . .” 

Committeeman Liggett failed to elect 
his Republican candidate Benjamin Loring 
Young to the Senate last November. 

Quick to retort was Frank J. Donahue. 
chairman of the Massachusetts Democratic 
State Committee: “Since the direct elec- 
tion of U. S. senators the Senate has be- 
come the liberal and progressive branch of 
the national government. . . . Does Mr. 
Liggett prefer the Platts, Quays, Penroses 
and Aldriches of his party to the Borahs, 
Johnsons, Norrises and Kenyons?” 

Mr. Donahue succeeded in electing his 
Democratic candidate, David Ignatius 
Walsh, to the Senate last November. 


— 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Reconvened, heard the 
prayer, took a three-day recess. 


THE TARIFF 


Manganese & Diamonds 


The work-roughened hand of the steel- : 
maker joined figuratively last week with 
the delicate hand of the jeweler in a dance 
of delight. The Senate Finance Committee 
recommended tariff changes on items of 
vital concern to each. 

. Manganese. Hard and tough as the 
jaws of a rock breaker is steel containing 
manganese. Great U. S. steel companies 
search the world over for manganese ore 
use some 675,000 tons of it per year. 
Free-listed in the tariff acts of 1909 and 
1913, manganese ore was taxed 1 cent per 
lb. by the 1922 law to protect domestic 
production in 30 states. 

U. S. steelmongers prefer foreign man- 
ganese ore. The domestic ore has a low 
metal content. Of the U. S. consumption 
95% is imported despite higher foreign 
prices. Last year the U. S. collected 
$8,065,155 in manganese ore tariffs. 

What used to be the steel trust appeared 
last winter before the House Ways & 
Means Committee, declared that the 1922 
tariff act had caused the steel industry to 
pay $45,000,000 in manganese duties 


Chaplain’s 


*Mr. Liggett, new to politics, meant not the 
direct primary, a local nominating method, but 
the popular election of Senators. as provided in 
the 17th Amendment to the Constitution, ap- 
proved by Congress May 13, ror2. Mr. Lig- 
gett’s Massachusetts was the first State to ratify 
it (May 22, ro1t2). Its final ratification came 
May 31, 1913. 
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without domestic production being bene- 
fited or improved. The House was asked 
to free-list this ore. The House refused. 

Chairman of the metals subcommittee 
of the Senate Finance Committee is Sena- 
tor David Aiken Reed of Pennsylvania, 
onetime attorney for U. S. Steel Corp. 
Well he knew what the steelman wanted. 
Also on the job was Pennsylvania’s Joseph 














© International 


MEYER ROTHSCHILD 


The incentive to smuggle was removed. 


R. Grundy, arch-lobbyist for manufac- 
turers. The sequence of recent events: 

1) The Finance Committee by a vote 
of 7-to-4 first rearranged the manganese 
ore tariff on metal content, in effect in- 
creasing the duty above the 1 cent per Jb. 
level. 

2) From Moscow came the announce- 
ment that U. S. Steel Corp. had signed a 
five-year contract with the Soviet for from 
80,000 to 150,000 tons of Georgian man- 
ganese ore per annum. 

3) Reconsidering, the Finance Com- 
mittee reversed itself, voted 5-to-6 to free- 
list manganese ore, with a saving of be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 in duties 
for U. S. Steel Corp., on its Russian con- 
tract alone. 

Painful to hear were the protests of 
U. S. manganese producers who charged 
that the Senate Republicans were favoring 
great Eastern corporations potent in poli- 
tics. Connecticut’s Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham was one of the two Republicans whose 
vote change caused the manganese rate 
change. His explanation: “The White 
House wanted it.” Even high-tariff Chair- 
man Reed Smoot, incensed at his com- 
mittee’s inconsistency, ironically observed 
that the market value of U. S. Steel stock 
had increased “only a hundred million 
dollars” after the last fortnight’s slump 
precipitated by an increase of the Federal 
Reserve’s rediscount rate. 

Diamonds. Tormented are many U. S. 
customsmen and all legitimate jewelers by 
the smuggling of small, easily hidden 
precious stones. Honest diamond dealers, 
undersold by the smuggled article, have 





banded together into the American Jew- 
elers Protective Association of which 
Meyer Rothschild of Manhattan is presi- 
dent. This organization, touchy and sus- 
picious, cooperates with U. S. agents to 
prevent diamond smuggling, receives tips 
on smugglers, collects U. S. rewards for 
tipsters. Ardently has Mr. Rothschild 
urged his remedy on Congress: elimination 
of the diamond duty and, with it, the 
incentive to smuggle. 

Last week Mr. Rothschild was in Eu- 
rope investigating smugglers when -the 
Finance Committee decided there was no 
U. S. diamond industry to protect and 
taking Mr. Rothschild’s advice in part, 
free-listed uncut diamonds. reduced the 
duty on cut stones from 20% to 10%. 





The Senate’s Bill 


Having disposed of last-minute details 
(see col. 1), the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last week completed its rate revi- 
sion of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, made 
public its handiwork. Its Republican 
members then took up the administrative 
provisions of the measure, which, by the 
system of valuation determined upon, will 
point the entire legislation up or down. 





Essentials of the Senate bill: 
Present House Senate 
¢ ‘ommodily Rate Proposal Proposal 
Percentages 
\d Valorem Rates) 


Automobiles............. 25% 25% 10% 
tt eee ¢ 31i¢ ¢ 
ee ae 15% 15% 15% 
Blackstrap (gal.)......... é¢ .03¢ .03¢ 
Boots and Shoes......... Free 20% 20% 
gh er ee &¢ i¢ 14¢ 
fo a ee 2¢ 213¢ 86214¢ 
Cement (cwt.)........... Free S¢ S¢ 
Corn (bush.)....... . 5¢ 25¢ 25¢ 
2 0 735% 75% 75% 
Cream (gal.).. , bits ae 48¢ 50.6¢ 
Diamonds (cut).......... 20% 20% 10% 
Diamonds (uncut : s. SOx o% Free 
BYE cu kno Seer 7% 00% 70% 
Dried Apricots (Ib.) , ¢ ¢ 6¢ 
Dried Cherries (Ib.) Free 2¢ 6¢ 
Eggs (doz ‘ d¢ o¢ io¢ 
Flaxseed (bush.) Sasave ge 63¢ 56¢ 
Glassware (toilet)....... Free o% 82% 
Gloves -+--40-75% 60% o% 
Grapefruit (Ib. . ¢€ ¢ i¢ 
Harness Leather ... Free 213% 14% 
Hay (ton) ae | $3 $5 
PE ecto ; . Free 07 o% 
Lemons (Ib.).... 2¢ 2¢ 21o¢ 
Logs (spruce, cedar coe $ Free 
Manganese Ore (Ib.).... ¢c ¢ Free 
Maple Sugar (Ib.)... s¢ wli¢ o¢ 
Matches (box)... . ‘ine we 20¢ 20¢ 
DE Big’ ch Cah a an 21i¢ s¢ bis¢ 
Peanuts on Shelled (\b.)... ic 7¢ 4¢ 
Pie Tron (ton)........... 75¢ $1.12!2 $1.50 
co 8 Ee er 4¢ 2l3¢ 0 alg 
Potatoes (cwt.).......... 50¢ 75¢ 75¢ 
Poultry, dead (Ib.) oe. ¢ 10¢ 
Shingles...... . Free 25% Free 
Sole Leather..... ig Free 1234% 15% 
Sugar Cane (ton). $ $3 $2 
Sugar (Cuban, Ib.)....... 1.76¢ 2.40¢ 2.20¢ 
Sugar (world, Ib.)........ 2.20¢ 3¢ 2.75¢ 
Tomatoes (Ib.)......... o¢ a¢ 21¢ 
Wheat (bush.).... 30¢ 42¢ 42¢ 
Woolen Rags (Ib.) 7lo¢ 8¢ 24¢ 


LABOR 


Blood in New Orleans 


Blood splattered on the marble floor of 
the New Orleans City Hall last week as, 
for a second time, the street car strike in 
that city went berserk. Politics and Labor 
mixed to make an unholy brew of violence. 

In July, 2,000 trolleymen struck against 
Public Service, Inc. Riots and sabotage 
followed the importation of strikebreakers 
(Time, July 15). Through New Orleans 
streets rattled and clanked hundreds of 
nondescript “taxicabs” ready to carry for 
1o¢ a public out of sympathy with the 
trolley company. A New Orleans ordi- 
nance provides that all such conveyances 
must first post a $5,000 indemnity bond, 
a requirement which few if any of the 
taxi operators could or would meet. Last 
week the City Council prepared to enforce 
the ordinance, with the almost certain 
prospect of putting the taxis out of busi- 
ness, of forcing the public back to the 
empty trolleys, of weakening the effect 
of the strike. 

Up the three flights of steps to the col- 
onnaded City Hall marched several hun- 
dred strikers and sympathizers. At a mass 
meeting the night before they had heard 
Gus Williams, Recorder of Mortgages. 
Labor candidate for Mayor, urge them to 
“storm the City Hall until your demands 
are satisfied.” Within the massive stone 
building, they turned down the righthand 
corridor, pressed into the Council Cham- 
ber, overflowed its 150 chairs, jammed 
themselves against the creaky wooden 
railings. With George Washington and 








Mayor O’KEeEFr 
He was worn to a frazzle. 


Andrew Jackson looking down from the 
walls, they booed the police, cheered their 
leaders, itched for action. Behind a table 
sat the Council, headed by T. Semmes 
Walmsley, 46, red-headed, affable Acting 
Mayor. 


Absent from his august seat was Arthur 
J. O’Keefe, monster (300 lb.) Mayor ot 
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New Orleans. The tribulations of the 
strike had worn him to a frazzle, threat- 
ened him with a nervous breakdown. On 
“leave of absence” he had gone to his 
summer home at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 50 
miles away, to loll in the warm waters of 
the Gulf, 


For the strikers one E. F. Foster pre- 
sented a petition asking for the repeal of 
the taxicab ordinance. He said 50,000 
names were signed to it. 


Acting Mayor Walmsley: We'll take the 
matter under advisement. I want _the 
authenticity of these names checked first. 


A Voice: Booooo! We want action 
now! 

Other Voices: Action—Big Bums— 
Booooo! Now—Action—Hissssss. 

Acting Mayor Walmsley: Meeting ad- 
journed! 


Councilmen rose, started to worm their 
way out through the crowd. A woman 
called Mr. Walmsley a dirty name. A man 
clouted him in the stomach. He hit back. 
A free-for-all fight started. One council- 
man was knocked almost unconscious by a 
blow on the neck. The crowd became a 
mob. Into the affray waded Police Cap- 
tain Henry Melson, unpopular with the 
strikers for his ‘rough stuff.” Up went the 
cry: “Get Melson!” He was “gotten”— 
crushed to the floor, kicked, cuffed, 
pounded, pummeled. He drew his gun, 
fired shots along the floor, hit two legs, a 
toe, an arm in the crowd. Blood ran. 
Police sirens shrieked for reserves. Night 
sticks twirled, the mob swirled. It took an 
hour to drive the rioters out of the City 
Hall, down the steps. A trolley was passing 
on St. Charles St. The crowd jerked off its 
rod, stoned in its windows, punched up 
its “scab” motorman. For violating a 
Federal injunction protecting Public Serv- 
ice property, three men were seized by 
U. S. marshals, sentenced to jail by U. S. 
Circuit Court Judge Rufus Foster. 

Next day Acting Mayor Walmsley de- 
clared: “Anarchy must cease.” In answer 
two street cars were dynamited, Labor 
leaders called upon the Council to apolo- 
gize, to repudiate Gus Williams as a “red.” 
The Council proclaimed the attack as “the 
most unheard of demonstration in the 
history of the city,” ordered more police- 
men recruited. 

Promptly the police began to enforce the 
taxi ordinance, arrested 4o drivers with- 
out bond. Taximen, at the strikers’ instiga- 
tion, commenced to circumvent the ordi- 
nance by posting ‘Free Ride” stickers on 
their cars, accepting voluntary “contribu- 
tions” from passengers. Public Service, 
Inc. met this move by hiring persons to 
ride the free taxis, to contribute nothing, 
to “break down the service.” 


Public Service trolleys had their front 
scoops or fenders wired up to prevent the 
derailing of cars from obstacles placed on 
the tracks by strikers. A three-year-old 
girl was ground to death under a fenderless 
trolley. Strikers dug up a city ordinance 
requiring fenders in position, caused the 
arrest of Herbert B. Flowers, president of 
Public Service, 27 non-union motormen. 


“Beverage Dispensers” 

Into a convention at Kansas City went 
the Bartenders’ International League of 
America. Out of the same convention 
emerged the Beverage Dispensers’ Inter- 
national League of America. Thus in union 
labor circles was that musty old word 














TENDER KOVELESKIE 


“In the interest of accuracy. . 


bartender officially buried ten years after 
Prohibition had legally killed an artful 
vocation. 

Explained Emanuel Koveleskie, who 
represents this veteran union with the 
American Federation of Labor: “The old- 
time saloon bartenders still are tending 
bars, but as soft drink and soda jerkers, 
so in the interest of accuracy we are 
changing the name. In New York we 
still call them bartenders’ unions. In Mis- 
souri they are beverage dispensers’ unions. 
In such states as Kansas we don’t even 
have any organization any more.” 

Natural was it for Edward Flore, the 
Union’s president, to flay Prohibition, to 
denounce the 18th Amendment as “this 
solitary sumptuary statute . . . which has 
so severely hurt our country.” 

Weekly wage of a union “bartender”: 
$25 to $50. Weekly wage of a union “bev- 
erage dispenser”: $45 to $80. 


—e 


“Labor Is Free”’ 


Law and Art consumed the energy and 
attention of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor last week 
in Atlantic City. 

Law. For a score of years U. S. equity 
law has hobbled Labor organization, has 
hampered its strike activities. Senator 
Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota offered a 
bill to revolutionize the use of injunctions. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee rejected 
it as unconstitutionally radical. With the 
aid of Senators Walsh of Montana, Norris 
of Nebraska and Blaine of Wisconsin, the 
A. F. of L. last week concocted a substi- 
tute bill which, if adopted, would change 





the whole character of labor troubles, 
strengthen strikes, compel employers to 
ground their injunction applications ‘on 
legal proof instead of fears. 

Should the A. F. of L. bill become law 
of the land, the public Labor policy of the 
U. S. would be: 

“Whereas under prevailing economic 
conditions unorganized workers are com- 
monly helpless, it is necessary that they 
have full freedom of trade union organiza- 
tion... for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion.” 

The bill would prevent the issuance of 
injunctions: 1) to prevent strikes; 2) to 
impound strike benefit payments; 3) to 
stifle strike publicity; 4) to block strike 
meetings. No strike could be construed 
in restraint of trade. Temporary injunc- 
tions would be limited to five days and 
then only if the complainant posted a large 
bond. Violation of injunctions (contempt 
of court) would be tried before a jury. 
Applicants for injunctions would have to 
establish their case, not by affidavits, as 
now, but by sworn testimony to which 
Labor could make answer. Enjoiners 
would also have to prove they had made 
“every reasonable effort” to settle the dis- 
pute before resorting to a U. S. court. 

The A. F. of L. measure is retroactive. 
nullifying all existing injunctions which 
contravene its provisions. Famed injunc- 
tions it would set aside: 

Bedford Stone, wherein union workers 
are compelled to handle material made by 
strikebreakers in another State. 

West Virginia Coal Fields, where U. S. 
court orders bar organizers of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

New Orleans Street Car (see col. 1). 

Art. Last year the A. F. of L. offered 
$1,000 in prizes in a competition for de- 
signs for a $120,000 memorial to the late 
great Samuel Gompers. Congress has al- 
ready donated a site on Washington’s Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. hard by the A. F. of L. 
building. 

To Atlantic City a score of sculptors 


‘and architects journeyed hopefully with 


their models which they set around the sun 
parlor of the Ambassador Hotel. The 
executive council made inspections, heard 
explanations and descriptions. Plain men 
themselves, they were puzzled by the 
artistic conceptions of Labor placed before 
them. Cried President William Green: 
“I’m wearied of always seeing Labor pic- 
tured bearing a burden. Labor is free.”’ 
Remarked another troubled councilman: 
“Some of these would be all right if the 
sculptor could be chained to the job to 
tell people what it’s all about. But what 
could be done when he died? 

After great uncertainty the council 
chose a design by Sculptor Alexandre Zeit- 
lin and Architect Robert Lafferty, both of 
Manhattan. The model shows Gompers 
standing on a triangular pedestal with 
workingmen at each corner, looking up at 
him, shining searchlights upon him at 
night. President Green, awarding no con- 
tract to the prize winners, explained that 
the model “might be modified somewhat to 
suit the ideas of the Council.” 
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CRIME 
“Badly Wanted” 

Black was the Chicago reputation of 
Willie Doody. Police, searching for him 
for six months, called him a “two-gun ter- 
ror,” the “baby-face killer.” On hand- 
bills he was listed as “very dangerous.” 
On his head, dead or alive, was a $2,000 
reward. He was responsible, said Chicago 
police, for the hold-up of an Illinois Cen- 
tral train and the murder of a guard; for 
the robbery of a Cicero, Ill. post office of 
$18,000 and the wounding of a U. S. postal 
inspector; for the killing of the Chief of 
Police of Berwyn. 

Last week a score of sharpshooting 
police officers, armed with shotguns and 
revolvers, surrounded an apartment build 
ing on Chicago’s West Side. Some went 
on the roof while others climbed three 
flights of rickety stairs to a rear apart- 
ment. There they cut the wire out of a 
screen door, stepped into a room, found 
a sheepish little fellow of 25 with round 
pink cheeks, black hair, innocent hazel 
eyes. He was pulling on a pair of socks. 
It was Willie Doody. Tamely he surren- 
dered, said he was “relieved” the chase 
was over, blamed “bad company” for his 
troubles. 


Police departments in different cities 
exchange notes on criminals whom they 
want badly. If police chiefs in leading 
cities could, by wishing, lay hold of the 
men they want most badly, they would 
wish for the following: 

Los Angeles. Edward F. Sands, 34, 5 
t. 5 in., for the murder of William Des- 
mond Taylor, cinema director, whose but- 
Jer he was. Questioned in this case were 
Cinemactresses Mabel Normand, last to 














WILLie Doopy 


“Very dangerous.” 


see Taylor alive, and Mary Miles Minter 
whose lingerie and love letters were found 
in the Taylor apartment. 

William Loren Tallman, 23, 6 ft., black 
hair, blue eyes, for the murder last June 





of Mrs. Virginia Patty, broker’s wife, 
found beaten to death with a brick in 
Tallman’s apartment. Reward: $2,000. 

San Francisco. William or Jake 
Fleagle (alias Holden), 35, 5 ft. 11 in, 
well-dressed professional gambler, for a 
train robbery at Martinez and a bank rob- 
bery at Lamar, Col., in which four men 
were killed. Reward: $17,000. Warning: 
“Desperate!” 

William Loren Tallman (see Los An- 
geles). 

Seattle. “John Doe,” 27, 5 ft. 7 in., 
dark, for the murder of a policeman. 

“John Doe,” 24, 5 ft. 8 in., light com- 
plexion, posing as a college student, for 
the murder of a gas station attendant. 

Denver. Ray Stevenson, 36, 6 ft., 
165 lb., thin brown hair, two bullet scars 
on right shoulder, wanted for bank rob- 
beries at Denver and at Englewood. Re- 
ward: $1,500. Warning: “Desperate bank 
robber.” 

Walther Gruhl, 32, 5 ft. 8 in., 150 Ib., 
brown hair, blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, 
wanted for the same robberies as Steven- 
son. 

Kansas City. Sam Stine, 24, 5 ft. 7 in., 
chestnut hair, blue eyes, wanted for the 
robbery of Home Trust Co. and the mur- 
der of Policeman James Smith during the 
Republican National Convention last year. 

Clyde Reed (alias Arthur L. Barrett), 
30, 6 ft., slender, brown eyes and hair, 
wanted for highway robbery. He escaped 
from officers at Kansas City, from a Knox- 
ville, Tenn., jail and from the Tennessee 
penitentiary. Warning: “Desperate crimi- 
nal.” 

Dallas. Robert Lynch, Negro, wanted 
for the murder of an expressman whose 
body he cut up with a pocket knife, whose 
truck he stole. 

Pete Jones, Negro, for the murder of 
Lyle Harris, employe of Consolidated Film 
& Supply Co. 

Atlanta. The unknown murderers of 
Robert Brandon, mortician, and Prof. 
Alexander Hamilton Johnson of Hartwell. 
slain during the convention of the National 
Education Association in June. 

Jacksonville. Frank Owen, Negro, 
28, 5 ft. 8 in., for robbery and rape of a 
white woman. 

Tom Stephens, Negro, 21, 5 ft. 7 in., for 
breaking jail, for attacking park couples. 
Warning: “Vicious.” 

New York. Herman Rittner (alias 
John De Leon, John Bennett, John Mey- 
ers, Joseph Gunay, Robert Schmidt, Ed- 
ward Paulsen, Nick Swansen), 45, 5 ft. 7 
in., 133 lb., blue eyes, foreign accent, for 
grand larceny. A one-job-a-year man, he 
hires out through an agency as a window- 
washer, steals as much as $50,000 worth 
of jewelry at a scoop. Crime is his only 
vocation. Police want him for a $30,000 
‘“‘window-washing” robbery last year. 

Hyman Biller (alias Gill Biller), 42, 5 
ft. 4 in., 140 lb., brown eyes, scar on left 
forehead, wanted for the murder of Ar- 
nold Rothstein last year (True, Dec. 24). 
A gambler and bookmakers’ cashier, Bil- 
ler frequents race tracks. 

Chicago. Bernard Roa, Mexican, 16 
bullet scars on back, wanted for murder. 


Roa broke out of Joliet prison, killed a 
deputy warden. Warning: “Dangerous.” 

Martin O’Leary, Ernest Ross, David 
Miller, Fred Fisher, wanted for the mur- 
der of Policeman Ray Martin, a decoy in 
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SAM STINE 


24, 5 ft. 7 in., chestnut hair, blue eyes. 


the Louis Blumenthal kidnaping and extor- 
tion plot. 

St. Paul and Boston. Police officers 
do not believe the broadcasting of infor- 
mation about criminals helps to catch the 
men sought. 

Federal. Two men most wanted by 
the U. S. Post Office Department : 

Walter Ringer (alias Charley Ringer, 
Franz Rudis, Max Walter Ketter, Charles 
Long), 39, 5 ft. 6 in., heavy set, broad 
shouldered, for stealing U. S. mail upon 
the high seas aboard the S. S. Leviathan 
last year. A linguist, he conducts novelty 
shops, cafés, works as a seaman or Car- 
penter. Reward: $2,700. 

Edward J. Pine (alias Edward Bodery ), 
32, 6 ft. 2 in., 325 lb., brown hair, with 
two hands clasped over a heart tattooed on 
his left forearm, for the theft of U. S. 
mail pouch containing $16,500 in cur- 
rency last March at Melrose Park, Ill. He 
wears a no. 12 shoe, smokes cigars con- 
tinuously. 








Ohio Justice 

One dewy morning two years ago, squat 
George Remus, onetime ’’legger and Fed- 
eral convict, chased his wife Imogene, who 
was suing him for divorce, across the 
grass of a Cincinnati park. He caught her, 
shot her dead. Tried for murder, he 
claimed she had plotted his death. He 
pleaded insanity, was acquitted. A writ of 
habeas corpus soon freed him from Ohio’s 
State Hospital for the Criminal Insane. 
“Ohio justice,” like “Indiana politics,” 
became a national byword. 

Last June at Columbus, Dr. James How- 
ard Snook, 49, professor of veterinary 
medicine at Ohio State University, quar- 
reled with Theora Hix, 24, co-ed. For 
three years they had loved surreptitiously, 
Dr. Snook plying her with aphrodisiacs. 
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Their quarrel arose because Miss Hix was 
jealous of his wife. Snook beat her four 
times over the head with an automobile 
hammer, cut her throat with a penknife, 
left her dead at a suburban rifle range 
where they had often trysted. Arrested, 
put on trial, Snook, cold, unmoved, said 
she had threatened to kill him, his wife, 
his young daughter, claimed he was emo- 
tionally insane, remembered nothing of 
his grisly deed. So vile was the testimony 
that no paper would publish it verbatim. 
Low-minded persons scavanged the official 
transcript, printed pamphlets omitting no 
horrid word, sold them on Columbus street 
corners. Last week a jury in 28 minutes 
convicted Snook of first degree murder, 
automatically carrying a death penalty. 

Ohio citizens, remembering the Remus 
case, felt better, applauded the balancing 
of “Ohio justice.” 


RACES 


Tennessee Justice 

Rape was the charge against Curley 
Wright, Negro, when he faced a judge and 
jury in circuit court at Centerville, Tenn., 
last week. He was glad when 100 National 
Guardsmen arrived to cow a vengeful mob 
that threatened to lynch him. Complain- 
ant against him was Mrs. Zora Johnson 
Lynn, 55, weak-minded widow. Her ac- 
count of the attack was lurid. Her two 
granddaughters, posing as eyewitnesses, 
embellished the tale by telling how Wright 
had flourished pistols, one in each hand. 

Defense attorneys soon proved that the 
two younger women were lying, that they 
were out gadding with men the night of 
the alleged crime. Mrs. Lynn admitted 
she had perjured herself. 

Shocked at the falsehoods, Robert 
Brown and Conner Bates, assistant prose- 
cutors, withdrew from the case, announced 
their belief that Wright, innocent, had been 
“framed.” Judge J. C. Hobbs let the case 
go to the jury, warned them against a death 
penalty verdict. The jury found Wright 
guilty, fixed punishment at ten years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Away from the court house, away from 
where mobs gather, the jurymen explained 
they knew Wright was innocent. They said 
they had voted to convict him so that he 
could be taken to Nashville for “‘safekeep- 
ing” until lynch talk died down. 


JUDICIARY 
Hangar Hanging 

The crimes defined . . . shall be pun- 
ished as herein prescribed: First, when 
committed upon the high seas. . . —U.S. 
Criminal Code, Sect. 272. 

Every murder perpetrated by poison, 
lying in wait or any other kind of willful, 
deliberate, malicious and premeditated 
killing . . . is murder in the first degree. 
—U. S. Criminal Code, Sect. 273. 

very person guilty of murder in the 
first degree shall suffer death.—U. S. Crim- 
inal Code, Sect. 275. 

Rarely used are these ancient and musty 
Federal statutes because most murders oc- 
cur within the jurisdiction of a State, 
most murderers are executed by the peo- 


ple of a State. But last week under them 
120,000,000 people—everybody in the 
U. S.—joined together in their might and 
majesty and put to death a Federal mur- 








FORSYTHE OF THE FRISCO 


. every five days to the caboose. 
(See col. 3) 
derer near Fort Lauderdale, Fla. It was 
grim business. 

On Aug. 7, 1927, James Horace Alder- 
man, fond of being called “King of the 
Rum Runners,” was navigating his liquor- 
laden craft some 35 miles off the Florida 
east coast when overhauled by Coast 
Guard Cutter No. 249. “King” Alder- 
man, a begrizzled, bespectacled salt of 48, 
was removed to the cutter. Suddenly he 
whipped out a hidden revolver, became 
captor instead of captive, lined the crew 
along the rail. He debated three plans: 1) 
to make the guardsmen walk the plank; 
2) to fire his own boat and set them adrift 
in it; 3) to scuttle the cutter with all 
hands aboard. With himself he debated 
too long, for the guardsmen rushed him 


while he pondered. His gun cracked spite- ° 


fully. Three men dropped to the deck 
dead—Guardsmen Sidney Sanderlin and 
Victor A. Lamby, U. S. Secret Service 
Agent Robert K. Webster. 

Returned to Florida in chains, piratical 
Alderman was tried under Sections 272, 
273, 275 of the U. S. Criminal Code. In 
the name of the people of the U. S. in 
January 1928 he was convicted of murder 
on the high seas, sentenced by U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge Henry D. Clayton to “be 
hanged by the neck until dead—dead— 
dead.” Vainly did Alderman carry his case 
to the Supreme Court of the U. S., to 
President Hoover for clemency. 

Utterly unprepared was the U. S. to im- 
pose the death penalty. Its agents first 
attempted to borrow the jail of Broward 
County for the execution, were chased 
away by the County Commissioners, who 
insisted a U. S. hanging should occur on 
U. S. property. So a great gallows was 
erected within the gaunt metal hangar of 
the U. S. Coast Guard station near Fort 
Lauderdale. Thither was escorted Alder- 


man, full of repentance and new-found 
“religion.” Greatest secrecy surrounded 
the execution. Newsmen were barred un- 
der threats of contempt of court. Guards- 
men, pale in the pale dawn light, ringed 
the hangar as Alderman mounted the scaf- 
fold. A singing sea breeze through the 
shed swayed his body at the end of a rope 
as justice was done for all good U. S. 
people. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Chuffer 


While the St. Louis Robin soared 420 
hours and the Bremen plowed a trans-At- 
lantic furrow in record time, a ponderous, 
unspectacular freight engine—No. 4113 of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco (“Frisco’’) 
R. R.—chuffed back and forth between 
Birmingham, Ala., and Kansas City, Mo., 
establishing a railroad record: for contin- 
uous non-refiring operation of a locomo- 
tive. 

On the afternoon of July 19, No. 4113 
was fired, coupled to a 55-freight-car train, 
driven out of the Kansas City yards to 
break the record of 3,500 miles set by the 
Great Northern R. R. in 1927. 

After 244 days, No. 4113 had made 
five round trips between Kansas City and 
Birmingham on the same fire, more than 
doubled the old record, traveled 
miles. 

No vain stunt was this record because 
every mile produced revenue. Only a 
standing rule of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that every 30 days a locomo- 
tive must be unfired, have its boilers 
blown, its brasses checked, prevented No. 
4113 from continuing its endurance test. 

Facts of the record which railroad men 
scrutinized: coal consumption, 975 tons; 
water consumption, 1,500,000 gal.; gross 
ton mileage, 13,780,749; cars hauled, 555: 
average day’s run, 320 mi. On its last run 
into Kansas City, No. 4113, pulling per- 
ishable freight, clipped 34 hours off its 
running schedule. Built by Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Co. in 1923, No. 4113 was a 2- 
8-4 type (two pilot wheels, eight drivers, 
four trailers) equipped with a Baker valve 
gear, a Chicago K45 lubricator, a radial 
stay type firebox. With a total heating 
and superheating surface of 5,450.9 sq. ft. 
this engine developed a tractive effort of 
59,800 lb. 

While 60 different engine crews were 
operating No. 4113 to make the record, 
David -L. Forsythe, Frisco’s equipment 
foreman, rode every mile. Every five days 
he would leave his smooth-breathing 
charge, go back to the caboose, snatch 
eight hours’ sleep. Now 65, Foreman For- 
sythe began with the Frisco at 14, was a 
“hoghead” (engineer) for 41 years. 


Questions & Answers 
(See front cover) 

Flowers, newsmen and a hard job fol- 
lowed on the heels of a White House mes- 
senger who, just eight years ago, handed 
a certificate to a fresh-faced young Cali- 
fornia woman at the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington. The certificate showed 
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that President Harding had appointed 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt to be Assistant 
U. S. Attorney-General in charge of prison 
conditions, tax cases, Prohibition prosecu- 
tion. Prohibition was barely a year and 
a half old. With three assistants Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s division was the Depart- 
ment’s smallest. That year saw 10,000 
Prohibition arrests. In the field were 608 
U. S. Dry agents, operating on an appro- 
priation of $7,100,000. Popular was the 
jestful question: “When does Prohibition 
begin?” 

Two months ago, worn, tired, looking 
at least ten years older, Mrs. Willebrandt 
resigned her office. Her division, with 
300 assistants, was the Department’s larg- 
est. Close to 10,000 U. S. agents (Prohi- 
bition, Customs, Coast Guard) were in 
the field and at sea working to enforce 
Prohibition, on Congressional appropria- 
tions of approximately $20,000,000 per 
year. Arrests averaged 75,000 per year, 
with about 70,000 cases turned over to 
Mrs. Willebrandt for prosecution. The 
Government was getting convictions in 
about 75% of the cases tried. Instead of 
dwindling on the horizon as a political and 
moral issue, Prohibition had waxed larger 
with each passing year. The Wet ques- 
tion had become serious: “When does 
Prohibition end?” 

This month Mrs. Willebrandt, private 
citizen, has been telling what she knows 
about Prohibition. Her articles, syndi- 
cated by Publicist David Lawrence’s alert 
Current News Features, Inc., have been 
appearing in the New York Times, Chi- 
cago Daily News, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer & many another. 

Following is a synopsis of her revela- 
tions, remedies, sentiments: 

General Thesis. Mrs. Willebrandt be- 
lieves that: 1) Prohibition is not effec- 
tively enforced; 2) Prohibition can be 
effectively enforced; 3) Imperfect as it 
is, Prohibition has materially lessened liq- 
uor in the U. S. 

Politics is “the greatest handicap in the 
enforcement of Prohibition . . . most re- 
sponsible for its failures.” Observed Mrs. 
Willebrandt: “Politics and liquor are as 
inseparable a combination as beer and 
pretzels.” Though she did not name the 
late great Boies Penrose, she cited the fact 
that $250,000 in cash was found in a safe 
deposit box on his death and insinuated 
that this was “dirty money” for the po- 
litical manipulation of Prohibition en- 
forcement in Pennsylvania. She recalled 
appeals made by politicians for such prom- 
inent convicted ‘leggers as George Remus 
(Cincinnati) and the La Montagne broth- 
ers (Manhattan). Declared Mrs. Wille- 
brandt: “It takes backbone to stand up 
under the corrosive influence of politics 
. . . [which] extends up to the Cabinet 
and the White House in Washington.” 

Agents. Politics caused the appoint- 
ment as Dry Agents of unfit, untrained 
men “as devoid of integrity and honesty 
as the bootlegging fraternity.” Most of 
them, said Mrs. Willebrandt, were of the 
“ward heeler type.” “The Government is 
committing a crime against the public 
when it pins a badge of police authority 
on and hands a gun to a man of uncertain 





character, limited intelligence or without 
giving systematic training.” Mrs. Wille- 
brandt condemned “as atrocious, wholly 
unwarranted and entirely unnecessary 
some of the killing by prohibition agents.” 
But she argued that ‘leggers are often des- 
perate characters; she cited the case of 
Murderer James Horace Alderman. 


Officials. In Mrs. Willebrandt’s mind 
more to be condemned than the agents 
have been Washington officials in charge 
of Prohibition enforcement. Said she: “It 
will take many a day for law enforcement 
to recover from the setback it suffered 
under General Lincoln Andrews. . . . He 
multiplied publicity, created a public psy- 
chology in his own favor . . . began to 
put in office men who were temperamen- 
tally and in every other way unfitted for 
the task. His notorious appointments 
... Roscoe Harper... Frank Hale 
. . . Major Walton Green .. . Ned M. 
Green. . . . I refuse to believe that out 
of our 100,000,000 population and perhaps 
20,000,000 who believe in_ prohibition 
4,000 [agents] cannot be found who can- 
not be bought!” 

(General Andrews served as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
Prohibition from 1925 to 1927. Last fort- 
night he declined to comment on Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s attack, explained he now 
never discusses Prohibition.) 


Alcohol. “The greatest single source 
of liquor supply today is the alcohol di- 
verted illegally from concerns bearing the 
stamp of respectability in the form of a 
government permit. . . . To trace leaks 
has become well-nigh impossible. The 
Government’s policy has been like pour- 
ing BB shot on the floor with one hand 
and trying to pick it up with the other.” 
Commercial alcohol production in 1918: 
50,000,000 gals.; in 1928: 90,000,000 gals. 


Smuggling: “The leak second in im- 
portance is border smuggling. Illicit im- 
portation seeks the low moral levels of 
our. border service. . . . Detroit is an ex- 
ample of departmental jealousy trium- 
phant.... The beating of drums and 
issuance of mimeographed threats of a 
great Prohibition offensive will not aid the 
government. .. . Rum runners are not 
scared when Uncle Sam hollers ‘Boo.’. . . 
The different services are fighting each 
other and the leaks will continue until 
there is real coordination and cooperation. 
. . . When there is more brain work in 
Washington there will be less booze in 
Detroit—and more bootleggers in Atlanta 
Penitentiary.” 

(Last week Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Lowman announced that eight 
new 75-ft. cutters, 16 smaller patrol boats, 
were being sent into the Great Lakes to 
combat rum-smuggling, raising U. S. ves- 
sels there to 100. At the same time it was 
stated that machine guns would be dis- 
mounted from smaller craft, in shoal water 
near the Canadian shore, promiscuous 
shooting bring international complications. 
Last week rum runners slipped through 
the Detroit blockade in broad daylight, 
landed their cargoes when a patrol boat 
left its post for gasoline. ) 

Remedies. For each Prohibition ail- 


ment, Mrs. Willebrandt was ready with a 
remedy: 1) “Grit, persistence and a 
united front” to overcome politics. 2) For 
Dry agents a higher civil service standard, 
systematic and extended training on how 
to gather evidence, when to arrest a man, 
when to shoot. 3) No politics in the 
choice of competent officials (“Courage, 
vigor and intelligence must begin at the 
top and spread down”). 4) A survey by 
the Department of Commerce of the coun- 
try’s real commercial alcohol needs and a 
limitation of permits to that amount, 
under “crisp, definite and restrictive” reg- 
ulation, to old-line industrial firms. 5) Co- 
ordination of the border services into one 
“unified border patrol made up of the best 
trained men . . . with an esprit de corps 
equal to that of the famous mounted po- 
lice of Canada.” 


Other Willebrandt observations: 


Drinking. “I do not knowa time. . 
when it has not been possible to obtain in- 
toxicating liquors at almost any hour of 
the day or night, either in rural districts, 
the smaller towns or the large cities. . . . 
It is very doubtful if as much drinking 
is done as appears. . . . It is regarded as 
so smart and expensive in some circles 
that we might almost say a bell rings or 
a whistle blows every time drinks are 
passed... .” 


Hypocrisy. “Many Congressmen and 
Senators who vote for [Dry] bills are 
persistent violators ef the Volstead law. 
Senators and Representatives have ap- 
peared on the floor . . . in a drunken con- 
dition. . . . Nothing has done more to 
disgust honest men and women than the 
hypocrisy of the wet-drinking, dry-voting 
Congressmen. Bootleggers infest the halls 
and corridors of the Capitol and ply their 
trade there. ... Until politicians are 
made to obey the laws we cannot expect 
respect for the law.” 


Split Control. Mrs. Willebrandt argued 
for a joint endeavor to make the U. S. 
dry: “The job of the Federal Government 
is to supplement the work of the State. 
‘ It simply cannot be the policeman 
for 48 States and Prohibition will not and 
never can be enforced that way.” 

(At the University of Virginia’s Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs Commissioner of 
Prohibition James M. Doran last week 
made a similar plea for a division of en- 
forcement effort between the U. S. and the 
States, thus echoing the views of Chair- 
man Wickersham of the National Law 
Enforcement Commission. His speech 
concluded, Commissioner Doran departed 
for California to “look into the grape sit- 
uation,” to see for himself the amazing 
growth of grape production since the de- 
velopment of companies shipping grape- 
juice to city dwellers for home wine- 
making. ) 

Meat for Congress. Congress was not 
in session while the Willebrandt articles 
were appearing. That was well because it 
gave Congressmen a chance to read the 
series thoroughly, a series no Congressman 
could afford to miss. Loud debates on the 
subject may be expected this autumn be- 
tween Wets and Drys fortified with au- 
thoritative Willebrandtiana. 
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AIRWAYS ALL LEAD TO CLEVELAND 








Cleveland, hub of aviation activities this 
week,-is treating its residents and visitors 
to what has been proclaimed the greatest 
spectacle in the history of aeronautics. 

The occasion—the National Air Races 
combined with the biggest aeronautical ex- 
position that has yet been staged. From all 
points of the compass, crack flyers are racing 
to Cleveland. A cross country non-stop race 
from the West Coast, a women pilots’ derby 
from California, an all-Canadian race, 
derbies from Philadelphia and from Miami, 
and numerous short races for different 
classes of ships are among the long list of 
interesting events to be sponsored by the 
National Aeronautical Association. 


Crack Army and Navy flyers will thrill 
the thousands of spectators with aerial 
maneuvers. A dirigible race, the first of its 
kind, is scheduled. 


Cleveland Ready 


Long recognized as one of the finest, 
Cleveland’s municipal airport has been 
further improved to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in preparation for 
this greatest event in aviation. 





LARGEST HANGAR 


At Cleveland ... in time for Races 

Commenting on various airports, a mag- 
azine writer a few months ago cited Cleve- 
land for its splendid hangars. Five of these 
have been designed and built by Austin 
Airport Engineers. The largest and most 
recent completed just in time for the Races 
is of cantilever design and has a 200 foot 
clear door opening. Cantilever doors, of 
Austin design, motor operated, are a unique 
feature of this hangar. 


Aircraft Show 


Simultaneously with the races, providing 
a double attraction for the air-minded, in 
Cleveland’s huge Public Auditorium and 
Annex will be shown latest models of air- 
planes, engines, parts, parachutes, lighting 
devices, other accessories. Advance indica- 
tions pointed to this as the most complete 
aeronautical exposition to have been held 
thus far. 

Austin Airport Engineers will have an 
interesting exhibit at the Auditorium. ..a 
far better demonstration of Austin Airport 


gener 


Orme eusnace 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





Engineering service would be an aerial sur- 
vey of 40 cities from Coast to Coast where 
this organization has designed and _ built 
complete airports, hangars, or aircraft 
plants. 

One of the most recent projects under- 
taken by this organization is a complete 
new airport at Los Angeles, for the Boeing 
System, potent Western division of United 
Aircraft and Transport Corp. Previous con- 
tracts with Boeing have included several 
large plant additions at Seattle, as well as 
hangars and airport work at various cities. 


Building Activity 


Another recent project at Los Angeles 
designed and built by Austin, is a combina- 
tion factory and hangar for Moreland Air- 
craft Company. . 

Two new hangars for Scenic Airways, 
Inc., at Phoenix and El Paso, and hangars 
at Tulsa for S. A. F. E. Way Lines and 
Spartan Aircraft Company are typical of 
Austin’s current work in the Southwest. The 
fine modern plant built last year for Spartan 
is also of Austin design and construction. 
Just completed is a dirigible dock in Massa- 
chusetts for the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., 
erected in the record time of 30 working days. 

The proposed new municipal airport at 
Omaha, is one of many such projects for 
which this organization has provided com- 
plete layout and design, predicated on the 
enormous increase of flying activity that the 
coming years are certain to bring. 

The success of an airport project and its 
economical handling depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the experience of the engineers 
who design it. Airport engineering is so new, 
comparatively, that broad experience in 
this field is rare. 


Austin began serving the aviation indus- 
try more than a decade ago, and has a 
complete Airport Division functioning thru 
permanent offices from Coast to Coast. 
Service includes site selection and surveys 
both from the air and the ground, with 
reports and recommendations; layout and 
design of airport with detail engineering 





DIRIGIBLE Dock 
Just completed in Massachusetts 


plans including runways, hangars, admin- 
istration, service and _ other buildings; 
drainage, lighting, etc. Where construction 
is handled by Austin, it is covered by 
definite guarantees in the contract. 

For those interested in any phase of 
airport planning or construction, or in an 
airplane or accessory manufacturing plant, 
it will be well worth while to get in touch 
with Austin. Just phone the nearest office, 
wire or send the memo below. 





UNITED AIRPORT OF BOEING SYSTEM AT LOS ANGELES 
Layout design and construction of complete project by Austin Airport Engineers. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Airport Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland THE 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


(Private) containing............ acres. © Hangar.. 
tna umrnad Ge De iitik ance cree 
Pi cialetsdslLGiensritbstinlbncsmacldabbidivadesn 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Anyeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Weare interested in © Airport (Municipal) 


OO Factory 
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COLONIAL 
AIKWAYS: 








THEN you travel between 
cities bridged by Colonial 
Airways, shake the cinders and 
dust — go Colonial. Up in the 
air — minutes are miles — and 
every minute in a luxurious 
Colonial liner is enjoyable. 





Colonial’s resources assure you 
the finest in modern air travel 
— multi-motored air liners — 
veteran pilots—steward service 
— transportation to and from 
airports. Colonial Airways, 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Newlork- Aoslon 


Two planes daily — transportation to 
airports —magazines, stationery, light 
refreshments provided. Flying time, 
1 hour, 45 minutes. Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc.,80 Federal St., Boston. 












J) 
YY 


Daily service each way, via Albany. 
Comfortable cabin planes. 4 hours te 
Montreal. Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


(Life ro 


Twice daily over Niagara, in. cabin 
Sikorsky Amphibions. 45 minutes each 
way. Colonial Western Airways, Inc., 
Rand Building, Buffalo. 



















Colonial Flying Service 





— in the territories served by 
the Colonial Airways, maintain 
flying schools and distribute 
Fairchild, Challenger, Fleet and Pit- 
cairn planes. Complete maintenance, 
repair and service facilities are oper- 
ated at every important airport on the 
Colonial System and special charter and 
passenger flights are carried out to and 
from all recognized airports. 


Write or Phone Nearest Office 
for Information or Literature 


° 























CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Madonna of Avenue A (Warner) A 
bootlegger who sings nicely in the moon- 
light, accompanying himself on the guitar, 


| meets a lonely girl from a private school, 


teaches her how to drink. Ousted from 
school, the girl visits Manhattan to find the 
Park Avenue home her mother has spoken 
of so often. It is a dull, wandering fiction, 
hardly made bearable by the good looks 
of Dolores (Mrs. John Barrymore) Cos- 
tello. Most expected shot: the moment 
when the girl and her mother meet in a 
bar where the mother, who had lied about 
her high estate, has been swigging with 
sailors. 





The Power of Evil (Armenian). 
Said to be the first feature production 
made under supervision of the Armenian 
Soviet, The Power of Evil tells what hap- 
pens when a family conceals the fact that 


| its daughter has epilepsy so as to marry 


her to the richest young man in the vil- 
lage. It is subtly acted, well photographed, 
superbly directed. U. S. audiences, fa- 
miliar with the works of Armenian mot- 
maker Michael Arlen (Dikran Kouyoumd- 
jian) will find no traces of that young 
man’s simpering suavity in this sombre, 
compact story. You see how the bride- 
| groom’s mother and sister plot to get rid 
of the girl, first by such witchcrafts as 
burying a crow in the garden, later by 
murder. Best shot: Barbara Matatian’s 
realization, as she comes into her hus- 
band’s house for the last time, that some- 
thing dangerous, terrible, something she 
cannot see, is waiting for her in the 
shadows beyond the door. 


+. 


The Hollywood Revue ( Metro- Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). This is good-humored, fast 








film vaudeville, with nice tunes and with- 

















| change-pocket; 


out a story. There are some new tricks 
in it. When the master of ceremonies 
looks for Bessie Love he finds her in his 
a lilliputian Marion Davies 
appears with a chorus of giant Grena- 
diers, later grows up to normal size. Dur- 
ing one of the color sequences there is a 
trick with perfume; the spectators sniff— 
is it possible?—yes, they smell orange 
blossoms. Gus Edwards sings ‘Lon 
Chaney Will Get You If You Don’t Watch 
Out;” Norma Shearer and John Gilbert 
put on the balcony scene from Romeo and 





Juliet; Marie Dressler sings and prances 
around. Sometimes slapstick turns into 
comedy, sometimes comedy trails off into 


slapstick. The Hollywood Revue is not 
sophisticated but it is good entertainment. 
Best song: “Singing in the Rain.” Pretti- 
est girl: Joan Crawford. Silliest shot: Jack 
Benny covered with icing from the cake. 
Best shot: Marie Dressler imitating Marie 
of Rumania. To publicize the film in Man- 
hattan, a smart manager put up a “hu- 
man billboard” of flesh-&-blood chorus 
girls outside the theatre. 
—< 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). Frederick Lonsdale’s 
comedy of the woman who gets into so- 
ciety so that her criminal associates can 
steal pearls depends less on plot and more 
on dialog than most plays of its type. It 





is satirical, sentimental, witty. It set, in 
its season, a new fashion in drawing-room 
drama. It is as effective as a talking pic- 
ture as it was on the legitimate stage. 
Although the manuscript has been fol- 














NorMA SHEARER 


starch baths weekly. 

lowed so closely that if you look sharp you 
can catch in the picture the momentary 
pauses that marked the play’s division into 
acts, it is not a photograph of a play. It 
is a reproduction in which dramatic values 
have been replaced by cinematic values 
and which is skillfully acted by film play- 
ers trained to understand the camera. The 
voices come out clearly and naturally, not 
yet as clearly as real people talking, but 
modulated so that you forget the sound 


device. Best shots: Norma Shearer wring- 
ing a proposal from Basil Rathbone; 
Norma Shearer stealing back into her 


room with her hostess’ pearls. 

Norma Shearer was having a good time 
at débutante parties in Montreal when, in 
1921, her family lost most of its money. 
She and her mother and her sister Athol 
went to Manhattan and lived in a furnished 
room on 9th Avenue and soth Street, eat- 
ing their meals in delicatessens and out of 
paper bags set out on the top of their 
trunk. Norma posed for advertisements, 
worked now and then as an extra. After 
Lewis J. Selznick gave her a good part in 
The Flapper she began to get offers from 
West Coast producers. Now wife of Irving 
Thalberg, production manager of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, she lives in one of the 
biggest houses in Hollywood. She yearly 
wins the Hollywood women’s tennis 
championship, weekly or oftener takes a 
bath in starched water to preserve her 
beauty. Once she danced with the Prince 
of Wales and won a diving contest staged 
for him. Once she won a medal by hold- 
ing a smile longer than other competing 
actresses. She drives a Chrysler car, 
dresses in a room mounted on wheels, 
likes rice pudding, consults fortune tellers. 
Most of her pictures have been vapid 
dramas of high life, assigned to her be- 
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ae DELAY” is a vague term 
which translates itself into a yearly 
billion dollar loss... inconvenience and 
annoyance beyond all computation... 
remedies ranging from banning sky- 
scrapersto building three-deckerstreets. 


Yet one factor in this problem of 
today that could easily be a major cause 
of traffic delays in the future can be 
eliminated now. Traffic delays due to 
digging up pavements for the replacement 


of short-lived underground mains need 
never occur in streets of the future. 


Such delays can be avoided by laying 
gas and water mains of /ong-lived pipe 
—cast iron pipe. 

There is cast iron pipe in use which 
was laid 250 years ago. Cast iron is, be- 
yond question, the longest-lived mate- 
rial for underground mains. Naturally, 
cast iron pipe is being specified by 
cities looking to the future while plan- 
ning to meet today’s acute traffic prob- 


lems. Public-spirited citizens are getting 
interested. And every property-owner 





—— LATE AGAIN 
... but the traffic jam 


was not due to traffic 


who has ever received a street assess- 
ment should know what kind of pipe 
is being laid under the streets he is pay- 
ing for—should énsist on long-lived 
pipe—cast iron pipe. 

Cast iron pipe marked with the “Q- 
check”’ symbol is produced by modern 
methods, in accordancewith established 
technical standard specifications, by the 
leading pipe founders listed below. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation offers to taxpayers, city officials 
and engineers, information on the use 
of pipe for water, gas, sewers, road 
culverts and for industrial needs. All 


information is supplied without cost. 
Address: The Cast Iron Pipe Research 


Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass’a. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is @ 
service organization of leading pipe founders, 
formed to promote the scientific improvement and 


_ use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the “*Q-check"’ 


mark may be obtained from the following: Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, 
Chicago, Il.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, 
Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren 
Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 





Look for the "'Q-check’’ symbol sten- 
ciled in white as shown below. It is 
the registered trade mark of The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association and 
identifies Cast Iron Pipe made by the 
leading pipe founders listed in 


this advertisement. 
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IDEAL CRUISE 


One fee pays all expenses on 

THE IDEAL CRUISE and com- 
bines a visit to the Holy Land, the 
Mediterranean and the Passion 
Play. Glamorous days at sea, in- 
teresting visits ashore and sixteen 
days in the Holy Land with a 
noted Historian and Archaeol- 
ogist. @ Only a world wide travel 
organization could offer this 
wonderful value as the result 


of fifty-three years experience. 
PLAN NOW to sail with us 
this winter. @ European Ex- 
tensions at a small additional 
cost, visiting the Passion Play 
for the first performance in 
1930. Write today for full 
information. « *« *« *# « 


SEND THE COUPON 


Simmons Tours 

1328 Broadway, NewYork City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your deccriptive 
booklet on THE IDEAL CRUISE. 


No obligation, of course 





BOUND COPIES ,yeunsiy 






—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929). $5 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





OVER THE 
TREE TOPS 


Your room, or suite, here 
opens on a balcony porch 
high above the cool green 
woods of beautiful Law- 
rence Park. An unusual 
architectural feature that 
strongly reminds one of 
the famous Chateau Fron- 
tenac. The quiet of the 
country within 28 minutes 
of the heart of the city. 
Nightly concerts. Open 
all year...American Plan. 


HOTEL 


G RAMATAN 


} BRONXVILLE 
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cause of her social background: Pleasure 


| Mad, Broken Barriers, His Secretary, The 
| Latest from Paris, Slave of Fashion. 





——_—_ 

The Greene Murder Case (Para- 
mount). Since in writing murder stories 
an author’s development, if it takes place 
at all, must be along the line of murders, 
S. S. Van Dine, who made his first repu- 
tation out of stories with one murder, went 
on brilliantly to four in the Greene fam- 
ily. Director Frank Tuttle, who photo- 
graphed The Canary Murder Case, used 
District Attorney Markham, Detective 
Sergeant Heath and _ Super-Detective 
Philo Vance (William Powell) again to 
find out who was killing all the Greenes. 
Perhaps because of the great number of 
Greenes who must die before the murderer 
is tracked down, the picture seems to move 
heavily, doggedly, to the point where eru- 
dite Philo Vance patiently explains his 
solution of the murder, while the murderer 
lures a final victim away. Best shot: 
Chester Greene confronted by his mur- 
derer. 

Unlucky Strike 

Who shot the arrow that killed the cock- 
robin strike of Actors’ Equity in Holly- 
wood? “I” admits Actress Ethel Barry- 








' more. “Ethel Barrymore!” cries President 








Frank Gillmore of Equity. The evening 
after President Gillmore’s meeting at 
which Equity members in Hollywood 
adopted a resolution requiring cinema 
producers to employ casts at least 80% 
Equity (Time, Aug. 19), Miss Barrymore 
denounced Mr. Gillmore’s tactics as “fu- 
tile” and left town. Tickled, the producers 
sat tight. Vexed, President Gillmore called 
off the strike, left for New York, flayed 
Actress Barrymore more for speaking out 
of turn “during the heat of the conflict.” 
He called it a “personal grudge,”’ promised 
to renew next month his fight to unionize 
the cinema industry. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Jerry for Short. William A. Grew, 
author of the smut-cracking comedy My 
Girl Friday, was mistakenly encouraged by 
its profits to display this naive anecdote of 
innocence in Westchester County. In it 
romance is made difficult for a youth of 
the aristocracy and a peasant virgin; diffi- 
cult also for Fiske O’Hara, who plays the 
lead and tries to ingratiate his audience by 
chatting and singing to them in an en- 
tr’acte. 
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Dinner is Served. To Manhattan’s 
dramatic critics, sneaking back to their 
kennels, scorched an unwholesome yellow 


| by the country sun, this dull trifle was 


used as an excuse for bored and wintry 


| sarcasms. It repeated, stupidly, the theat- 


rical cliché of the wife who wanted her 
husband to love her and whose trite appe- 
tites were gratified through the complicat- 
ing assistance of her husband's friend. Alan 
Mowbray, of Theatre Guild scrub casts, 


| wrote it himself, a handicap which his his- 


trionic ability was not sufficient to over- 
come. 


Murray Anderson’s Almanac js a 
happy though pretentious volume of which 
the first illuminated pages cast scorn upon 
the antiquities of the U. S. theatre and the 
latter, through the agencies of Jimmy 
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TRIXIE FRIGANZA 


Old codgers in club windows. 


Savo, Trixie Friganza, Roy Atwell and 
Fred Keating, celebrate in the most con- 
ventionally spectacular manner the excel- 
lencies of the contemporary revusical. 

Whatever may be the faults of the con- 
temporary revusical, such entertainments 
usually profit from the services of a 
superlative clown, and Jimmy Savo is such 
a one, 

Trixie Friganza, a survival of the age 
which the Almanac lampoons, floats laugh- 
ably about the stage, an hilarious Zeppelin 
brightened with a Mazda smile. “How is 
my dear old mother tonight?” someone 
asks her. “Lousy,” she replies. Fred Keat- 
ing, a magician by trade, stuffs birds down 
his shirt front in a highly invisible manner 
while acting as master of the rakish cere- 
monies. Noel Coward, Peter Arno, John 
McGowan and most admirably Rube Gold- 
berg are implicated in suitable capacities, 
as is the author of a song called, “I May 
be Wrong.” Credit for the rest of the 
Almanac’s sophisticated virtues should be 
laid to John Murray Anderson, its organ- 
izer and producer, and to Gil Boag, its 
$180,000 angel, hitherto famed variously 
and not least for being a onetime husband 
of Gilda Gray. 


Trixie Friganza celebrates her goth year 
of fun-making this autumn. She hopes to 
round out a half-century before retiring. 
Not sad to her is the thought of what a 
volatile young thing she used to be. Still 
volatile, she refuses to think backwards, 
even to the bird-and-bottle parties at Del- 
monico’s which were lavished upon chorus 
girls in the age of gallantry. To old 
codgers in club windows she leaves the 
memory of how she first starred in Pearl 
of Peking (1889). Her business is “the 
laugh business,” which she studies seri- 
ously. ‘Her last success before this one 
was Lavinia in Hit the Deck. Her home 
is in Hollywood, where she has learned to 
apply her grease paint with water, to like 
“being alone with a good book.” 
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AMERICAN 


STEEL SHEETS for EVERY PURPOSE 


paamh : EYSTONE — The Original Copper Steel 





i) It is a weil established metallurgical fact that an alloy 
MERIC { { of copper added to well made steel greatly increases its 
eran nr oad life and resistance to rust. This Company, after care- 
ft ? ; - ; : 

Qe ae i| ful experimentation and long research, developed and 
mSirreaunst “a placed upon the market KEysTone quality—the origi- 

4 piste f \ nal Rust-resisting Copper Steel. Ir Lasts! 
. in Actual time and service tests have demonstrated the 
| vilih superiority of KeysToNE Copper Steel for Black and 

’ y 









Galvanized Sheets, Culvert and Flume Stock, and 
Roofing Terne Plates, for all uses where long wear 
and maximum resistance to rust are important factors. 
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The Corrugating Rolls 


American Steel Sheets and Tin Plates are highest quality, and solution of your sheet metal problems. Address nearest District 


are adapted to every known use. Sold by leading metal mer- Sales Office: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New 
chants. This Company will be pleased to assist you in the Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
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NS American Sheet and Tin Plate Compan = 24 eG 


isalh N General Offices: Frick Building, PiIrTsBURGH, PA. ; a =|? 
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_ UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION — 


»ndable Service 
PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


AMERICAN Broce. COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 





Qualit ‘Products 


ILLInors STEEL COMPANY Tue LoRAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY CycLone Fence CoMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY ‘LENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. ComPaN . 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wirz ComPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock ComPaNY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pactfic Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Lxfort Distributors— United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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OW would you 
feel if you could 
not read the news 
of the world? No news- 
papers, magazines, books, 
letters, not even a danger 
sign or a warning notice? 


© 1929 M.L. 1. CO. 


“Thank God! At last I'll 
be able to read and write.” 


Somewhere near you is a grown person groping in 
the dark, in many ways helpless as a child, be- 
cause he cannot read or write. You can bring 
sunlight into his darkened life. More than that, 
you may be the means of bringing him better 


health—even of saving his life. 


Today he cannot read messages on disease 
prevention. He does not know, unless some- 
one tells him, the important rules of health or 
how to keep his family from having diph- 
theria, smallpox, or typhoid fever. These and 
other preventable diseases often make illiter- 
ate localities their breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of the educated, despite 
all their precautions. 


Perhaps you share the mistaken belief that it 
is impossible to teach grown-up illiterates 
how to read and write and that they are con- 
tent to be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an illiterate and ask him 
if he would like to be able to read and write. 
Tell him he can learn to write his name in 30 
minutes and learn to read in a few months. 
In all probability his eager response will 
amaze you. 
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It may surprise you to learn 
that the majority of illiter- 
ate persons in the United 
States are native born— 
more than three million il- 
literate Americans. Many 
of them have never had a 


chance to learn and do not know where to look 
for instruction. 

Illiterates are not hard to find—a servant, a farm- 
hand, an employee in your own or your neighbor’s 
shop, a laundress, a deliveryman, a laborer in your 


neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 men and 
women in the United States who cannot read 
health messages concerning sanitation and 
prevention of disease—more than 400,000 of 
them are in the State of New York, more 
than 300,000 in Pennsylvania, about 150,000 
in Massachusetts. You can find them in 
every State of the Union—in cities, in towns 
and in country districts. 


Will you give someone a present that he 
would not exchange for hundreds of dollars 
—the ability to read and write—a present 
which costs you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If you will help him to 
learn to read and write, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company will send you, free 
of cost, grooved writing pads and illustrated 
lessons for beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-Q. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 


Sf 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 


The Hague Haggle 


Pale, flabby-fleshed, glisteningly bald 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann played at the 
Hague Conference last week an astute, 
unobtrusive dickering game for Germany. 
The quarrel over whether Great Britain 
should get a larger share of the Repara- 
tions “sponge cake” (Time, Aug. 19) was 
the German Foreign Minister’s big chance. 
In the bitter fiscal struggle of France and 
her Latin allies to resist the demands of 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden it came logically about, 
last week, that both antagonists found 
themselves willing to offer political con- 
cessions to the Reich for maintaining a 
benevolent neutrality. 

The major political concession which 
Dr. Stresemann has sought for years—one 
for which Germans yearn with a passion- 
ate desire not fully realized in other coun- 
tries—is swift, complete evacuation of the 
60,000 Allied troops still occupying the 
Rhineland. Last week the short, soft 
fingers of the statesman from Berlin 
seemed to have virtually within their 
stubby grasp an Anglo-French agreement 
to evacuate the Rhineland at the latest 
by Jan. 1, 1930. 

By Christmas? Speaking with vigor 
and emotion Dr. Stresemann urged that 
the Allied troops be withdrawn from the 
Rhineland by Christmas. 

“Mais, mon ami!” responded M. Briand, 
advancing a purposely weak argument, “I 
fear it would be a great hardship to move 
our troops in the cold winter months. 
Why not wait till Spring?” 

Considering the punch which Aristide 
Briand has placed aforetime into French 
denials of German requests for evacuation 
this was conciliation indeed. 

“Permit me to suggest,” replied Dr. 
Stresemann smilingly, “that your troops 
could be spared the inhuman experience of 
a winter evacuation by leaving now.” 

The ample, easy shrug of the French- 
man, and his bland smile suggested that 
an understanding had been reached behind 
the scenes. Meanwhile an even closer 
rapprochement was unquestionably being 
achieved by Dr. Stresemann with genial, 
beefy “Uncle Arthur” Henderson, British 
Foreign Secretary. 

Correspondents heard at British head- 
quarters that whatever attitude the French 
might take, British troops would begin to 
move out of the Rhineland within a month. 
At London, the Daily Herald, organ of the 
gy British Labor Cabinet, promptly 
said: 

“The Watch on the Rhine Must End! 

“We welcome the announcement that 
the. withdrawal of the British troops is 
likely to begin next month. 

“This country is wholeheartedly behind 
Arthur Henderson, the British delegation 
and the Government in any steps taken to 
implement his desire.” 

Soon steps to draft a concrete program 
of evacuation were taken by what was 
called the Political Commission of the 
Hague Conference. Beaming Dr. Strese- 
mann sat to business between Mr. Hender- 


son and M. Briand. “I believe a settle- 
ment of the political issue can be effected,” 
he said, “even if agreement on the finan- 
cial aspect of the conference is postponed.” 

Presently M. Briand gave an assurance 


that on the morrow, after consulting his 
political colleagues in Paris by wire, he 
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STRESEMANN 


He was humane to France’s troops. 


would do what France has never done be- 
fore: propose a definite date for the evacu- 
ation. Before M. Briand’s morrow dawned 
fresh hurling of ultimata back and forth 
in the financial section of the Conference 
(see below) had so incensed French pub- 
lic opinion that the French Prime Minister 
was obliged to retreat. Calling personally 
on Dr. Stresemann he explained that “pour 
le moment, I can get no date to announce.” 


None the less a principle had been es- 
tablished, and Britain’s promise stood 
unimpaired. For Dr. Stresemann it was a 
week of triumph. 


Sponge Cake Showdown. On the 
fiscal battle line, choleric, drawn-faced 
Philip Snowden put away the clumsy 
weapon of personal insult, labored hon- 
estly to clarify the points on which he 
demanded concessions before Great Brit- 
ain would agree to join with Europe in 
ratifying the Young Plan (Trme, May 13, 
et seq.). The plan proposes a certain divi- 
sion of German Reparations—called 
“sponge cake” by homely Yorkshireman 
Snowden—among the Creditor Powers 
(Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, 
etc.). Fortnight ago Chancellor Snowden 
rocked the fiscal and diplomatic worlds by 
demanding for Britain “MORE SPONGE 
CAKE!” But only last week was it pos- 
sible to state that he wanted precisely 45 
million marks more cake ($10,800,000) 
every year, until Germany has fully paid 
up her reparations. Since the Young Plan 
as originally drafted would allot 409 mil- 
lion marks annually to Great Britain, the 
Chancellor’s demand would bring her share 
up to 454 million marks ($108,960,000). 


That was what correspondents called last 
week “Snowden’s Second Ultimatum.” 


“Shylock.” By a fortnight of relentless 
pounding the little crippled Yorkshireman 
had driven into Latin heads that some sort 
of concession must be made to his de- 
mands. Shrewdly the French moved. In- 
dignantly a question was raised by Prime 
Minister Aristide Briand: was the whole 
45 million marks annual increase de- 
manded by “mon cher M. Snowden” sup- 
posed to come out of the share in Repara- 
tions alloted to France (amounting to 
54% of the total)? Instantly, an actor 
taking his cue, the Governor of the Bank 
of France, potent Emile Moreau, was on 
his feet. With flashing eyes he cried, “If 
the whole of this burden is placed on 
France, I will withdraw my signature as an 
original signer of the Young Plan!” 

Of course this tableau was staged for 
the benefit of the French press and in 
hopes of making Chancellor Snowden feel 
like a Shylock. The second move of the 
French was to join with Belgium, Italy 
and Japan in presenting to Shylock Snow- 
den a highly complex “final offer” which 
they claimed met 80% of his demands. 
What could be fairer? 

When Chancellor Snowden had studied 
the Four-Power offer he denounced it as 
actually giving Britain only 20% satisfac- 
tion. Once more he demanded 100%, 
vowed he would take not a farthing less 
than the $10,800,000 per annum more 
“spongecake” he had asked at first. 

“Prestige at Stake!” Exasperated. 
the Latins countered quite illogically that, 
although $10,800,000 was too much for 
them to yield, it is less than one-fourth of 
one percent of the stupendous figure at 
which Britain’s last year balanced her 
budget ($3.594,667,850). Sarcastic mem- 
bers of the French Delegation asked Brit- 
ish correspondents if their Chancellor was 
really so mad as to think of wrecking the 
conference and destroying the Young Plan 
by holding out for one-fourth of one per- 
cent! That jibe smoked Snowden out. 

“Tt is not the money involved that 
counts with us,” he rapped. “The prestige 
of England is at stake. Our foreign policy 
in the last few years has been so weak 
{under the Conservatives] that the time 
has now come for England to resume that 
place in international relations to which 
her position in the world entitles her. Other 
nations have taken advantage of England’s 
weakness. The moment has come to 
change all that!” 

If the Latins yielded to Prestige-stick- 
ler Snowden they would be humbling their . 
prestige, eating crow, sullying “honor.” 
Furious delegates of France, Belgium and 
Italy told correspondents that they would 
rather let the conference crack. Next day. 
however, when buxom Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands, invited all the chief 
delegates to a state banquet and set the 
date a week distant, she got many an 
acceptance. Intuitive, Her Majesty per- 
haps guessed that the statesmen would 
stick around bickering until some of them 
had to leave for Geneva, where the 56th 
bicker of the Council of the League of 
Nations begins early in September. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Super-Oceanic 

When the keel of a mighty ship is laid 
with the help of the British King-Emper- 
or’s only daughter, Princess Mary, loyal 
Britons are in a mood to demand that that 
ship must be completed, come what may. 

Last fall Her Royal Highness journeyed 
into chill Ireland to the famed Belfast 
shipyards of Harland & Wolff especially 
to honor the White Star Line. She under- 
stood that they were going to build the 
largest ocean liner in the world, the gar- 
gantuan Oceanic of 60,000 tons. Gra- 
ciously and with appropriate pomp Prin- 
cess Mary inaugurated work on the 
Oceanic’s 1,000-ft. backbone, or keel. 

Last week it was startlingly announced 
at Belfast that the Oceanic as originally 
vertebraed by Princess Mary will not be 
built at all, that a still larger Oceanic will 
rise hulking in an adjoining shipway on a 
new and longer keel. 

Snowy-haired, perspicacious Baron Kyl- 
sant of Carmarthen is chairman of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. which con- 
trols the White Star. Not without sound- 
est reasons did he scrap the world’s long- 
est ocean liner keel. When the Oceanic 
was laid down, super-size rather than 
super-speed was the boast of luxury ships. 
For 22 years the trans-Atlantic speed 
record had been held unmolested by 
Cunard’s gallant Mauretania while ship 
after ship surpassed her in size. Last 
month, however, Germany’s new Bremen 
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They scrapped her keel. 


beat the old Mauretania (Time, July 29). 
set a new trans-Atlantic liner record, sud- 
denly made speed once more the public’s 
test in judging a liner’s smartness, her 
éclat. If the 60,000-ton Oceanic begun by 
Princess Mary should appear on the seas 
the year after next and prove slower than 
the 50,000-ton Bremen, vexed White Star 
officials would have on their hands not an 
asset but a debit. 

Clearly the Bremen has started an in- 


ternational speed war between all lines. 
At Belfast last week potent Shipwrights 
Harland & Wolff understood that Baron 
Kylsant would demand that they build for 
the White Star Line not only the largest 
but the fastest liner in the world. 

The French answer to Britain and Ger- 
many has been voiced by alert Jean Tillier, 
assistant director of the French Line in 
the U. S. and Canada: “We are going to 
build a super-fast ship. I won't tell her 
speed, but she will be very much larger and 
faster than anything afloat today. The 
plans are now being completed. The date 
tor the laying of her keel has not been 
set, but we know about all the other ships 
and we are certain that ours will be both 
the largest and the fastest.” 

es 
“Strike’s Off!” 

Spinning and weaving Lancashire went 
back to work, last week, after the most 
stupendous cotton strike since the War. 
A half-million sturdy craftsfolk had 
walked out rather than take a 124% cut 
in their meagre pay (Time, Aug. 12). Last 
week they trooped triumphantly back to 
the mills. Under a scheme set up by that 
sensible Scot, Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald, they would be paid the 
old wage, at least until the arbiters had 
made an award. When first news of this 
compromise reached such famed cotton 
towns as Manchester, Blackburn and Old- 
ham, joyous craftsfolk paraded and snake- 
danced through their dingy slums, shout- 
ing “Strike’s Off! STRIKE’S OFF!” 

Hard-headed Ramsay MacDonald in- 
sisted that both the workers’ unions and 
the employers’ associations bind them- 
selves by signed agreement to accept the 
ruling of his Arbitral Board of Five. Two 
arbiters were chosen from each side. Um- 
pire was a sterling Lancashire man, Mr. 
Justice Rigby Swift of the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court. Finally the 
Prime Minister declared that in case of 
proven need the Government would grant 
a “temporary accommodation” (presum- 
ably a Treasury subsidy) to keep wages 
at the old level while the industry is getting 
on its feet. 

“Lancashire must put its house in or- 
der,” declared Scot MacDonald in a potent 
manifesto to the press. “Taking the indus- 
try as a whole it requires a far more active 
co-operative organization so that the skill 
of the operatives, the natural advantages 
of the county of Lancashire and its in- 
herited opportunities in reputation and 
market may be used to the utmost under 
modern conditions.” 

Economists, statistically commenting on 
the cotton strike, estimated that it had 
cost $2,000,000 in lost orders, $15,000,000 
in lost wages, close to $1.000.000 in doles 
made to strikers from their unions. 

—o>—_ 


“Golden Hatchet”’ 


“B. P.” is the nationally-advertised 
trade mark of an Empire gasoline called 
“British Petrol.” Also “B. P.” is what 
Boy Scouts the world over call their 
jovial, snowy-whiskered Chief Scout, 
Baron Baden-Powell of Gilwell. Last 
week the 50,000 Scouts who have been at- 


tending an international “jamboree” 
(Scoutese for convention) at Birkenhead, 
England (Time, Aug. 12) broke camp and 
prepared to disperse to their homes in 50 
nations with a message from “B. P.’’* 

In the soft, wet soil of Arrowe Park, 
Birkenhead, where Scout tents had been 
bogged for a fortnight, Baron+ Baden- 
Powell buried what he soon described as 
a golden hatchet. Next he handed round 
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THE Baron OF GILWELL 


“From the northlands, southlands, east- 
lands and westlands. . . .” 


golden arrows, one to each national Scout 
leader. Finally beloved “B. P.” cried in 
his rich, booming bass voice: 

“From the northlands, southlands, east- 
lands and westlands you came at the call 
of my horn! I have buried this golden 
hatchet, the emblem of war, enmity and 
bad feeling. From now on the Scout syn- 
bol of peace is a golden arrow. I send you 
back to your homelands as ambassadors of 
peace!” 

Though the arrow is exclusively a 
weapon, whereas the hatchet is primarily 
a tool, loyal Scouts raised a hearty cheer 
for “B. P.”, saw him off in his new “Penny 
Rolls-Royce” (purchased from interna- 
tional Scout contributions of one penny 
each). 

As tents were unbogged and _ struck, 

*Closest intimates chaffingly call Baron Baden- 
Powell “Old Pig Sticker,’’ recall that he is the 
author of Pig-Sticking or Hog-Hunting (1880) 
and Pig-Sticking (revised edition, 1924). In 
his youth he won the Kadir (Pig-sticking) Cup, 
and in the British Who’s Who he still lists pig- 
sticking first among his “recreations.” Pig-stick- 
ing, hunting Indian wild boar, is as formal a 
sport as British fox-hunting. As members of a 
hunt club ride to hounds in silk hats, pink coats, 
so members of a “Tent [pig-sticking] Club” 
ride to hog in sun helmets, are armed with six- 
foot, needle-sharp, bamboo-shafted lances. Na- 
tive beaters drive the boars from cover. A good 
pig-sticker does not “stick”? his prey—he holds 
his lance as motionless as possible, allows the 
speed of his horse to drive it into the hog. 

+Famed as “Sir Robert Baden-Powell” but 
gazetted a baron recently, he chose to be known 
as “Baron Baden-Powell of Gilwell’” because since 
1918 the old hunting lodge at Gilwell Park, 
Essex, has been his headquarters for training 
Scoutmasters recruited throughout the globe. 
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correspondents asked at Scout headquar- 
ters if a valuable golden hatchet was really 
going to be left buried in Arrowe Park. 

“It was only gilded wood,” beamed a 
Scout official, “and I expect by now it’s 
been dug up and split into souvenirs.” 
Lay visitors to the Scout jamboree, he 
added, had totaled 314,422, believed to be 
a record. 

Representative of many a letter received 
from the Scout Jamboree by U. S. parents 
was the following, written to Consulting 
Engineer A. Streiff of Jackson, Mich. 

“Here I am at camp after visiting Ox- 
ford,” wrote Scout John Fridolin Streiff to 
his parents. “After two months of drought 
we brought the rain, and how! ... Yes- 
terday,-just as we went to parade past the 
Review Stand a storm hit us. Wet? We 
got soaked. The Duke of Connaught re- 
viewed us. Boloney! Day before yester- 
day I was in the India Corps for lunch. 
Boiled brown rice from India. Boiled in 
olive oil Indian style. Good. Oh boy! ... 

“You should hear my high class English 
accent. Hot stuff... . 

“For ordinary expenses, fruit, ginger, 
citron and so forth, I spend about 25c a 
day. Too much! But I am going to quit. 
.. . The food is not so good, so we chip 
in a shilling a day for—Oh! raisins in the 
boiled rice and so on... .” 


—— 
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“Great Ones of Earth” 


Dourest and glummest of all Scotch 
religious sects are the famed “Wee Frees” 
(Free Church of Scotlanders), bitter-end 
remnant of the larger and broader Free 
Church which united with Scotch Presby- 
terians in 1900. With 92 ministers to guide 
them, the “Wee Frees” dwell glumly in the 
mist of the wild highlands, bemoaning 
their sins, brooding on Hell. Last week 
the “Wee Frees’” Assembly Commission 
met awesomely at Edinburgh. Before the 
day was out various Commissioners had 
censured as “Sabbath-breakers” not only 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald but Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
& Duchess of York. 

“Members of the Labor Party show a 
terrible disregard of the Sabbath,” boomed 
Commissioner Archibald MacNeillage. 
“They delight in trampling it under foot. 
Remember that the American Ambassador, 
Mr. C. G. Dawes, was first received by 
our Labor Prime Minister on the Sabbath- 
day! So far as the world knows, the great 
interest of world peace has not been ad- 
vanced one iota by that Sabbath-day meet- 
ing. 

It was hawk-featured, beetle-browed 
Commissioner William Fraser of Govan 
who rose to reveal that “on the Sabbath- 
day previous to this assembly” the Duke 
and Duchess of York jointly bestowed 
medals on ambulance attendants at For- 
far on the edge of the Scotch Highlands. 

“T propose that we send a resolution to 
Their Royal Highness,” shrilled Sabba- 
tarian Fraser, “a resolution urging that 
such an insult to Scotland shall not take 
place again!” 

Eventually the “Wee Frees,” canny and 
circumspect, passed a purely general reso- 
lution. “The Fourth Commandment,” they 
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“Have you ever worn camel’s hair pants?” 


indisputably proclaimed, “is binding with- 
out exception. .. .” 

Conscience-stricken citizens thumbed 
their Bibles, read: 

Keep the sabbath day to sanctify it, as 
the LORD thy God hath commanded thee. 
Six days thou shalt labour, and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day zs the sabbath 
of the LORD thy God: in ¢ thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy 
maidservant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, 
nor any of thy cattle, nor the stranger that 
is within thy gates. 


RUSSIA 


Soviets Prefer Brunettes 

Miss Mary van Renssalaer Cogswell, 
plump, blonde Manhattan socialite, ac- 
companied by tall, brunette Mrs. Mabel 
Satterlee Ingalls, niece of John Pierpont 


Morgan, managed to enter Soviet Russia _ 


last month without a visa. Last week she 
got out of Bolshevikland without even a 
passport, sold to Hearst papers the romp- 
ing diary of her exploits, then spilled her 
story all over again to every correspond- 
ent who would listen. Young men-about- 
Manhattan sighed. They know “Molly” 
Cogswell. Acutely they sympathized with 
Bolshevik males who were unable to with- 
stand her high, burbling, husky wheedle. 

Miss Cogswell and her “Mabel” (Mrs. 
Ingalls) were in Berlin when a party of 
gg U. S. notables passed through en route 
to Moscow on a tour arranged by the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. 
Next day Socialite Cogswell and Morgan- 
Niece Ingalls decided that they wanted to 
tour Russia too, hopped onto a sleeping 
car to catch up and join the U. S. party. 

Russian frontier guards discovered that 
chubby Molly Cogswell had no Russian 
visa on her passport. She, resourceful, 
wept slightly (to the huge embarrassment 
of stalwart Mabel Ingalls), timidly prof- 
fered her visiting card. The frontier 
guards relented. 





Two weeks of the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce tour was as much 
as adventurous Miss Cogswell and loyal 
Mrs. Ingalls could stand. Having startled 
fellow passengers and many a Volga boat- 
man by appearing on the hot deck of a 
river steamer in lounging pajamas, they 
left the party at Tiflis in the Caucasus, 
announced their intention of climbing 
Mount Ararat “to look for traces of 
Noah’s Ark.” 

Passed a fortnight. Early last week 
Molly and Mabel turned up in Moscow, 
penniless, disheveled, wearing borrowed 
clothing. With quiet dignity, Morgan- 
Niece Ingalls remained in the background. 
Said Molly Cogswell: 

“The Russian and Persian government 
wouldn’t let us climb Mount Ararat so 
we had to turn back. At Kutais we hired 
a motor bus for $75. It was too expensive 
for us so we picked up passengers and col- 
lected $38 in fares. We charged extra for 
all bundles though the Caucasians kicked. 
One young man said he had heart failure 
and wanted to ride on the front seat, but 
Mabel and I chucked him out. 

“We crossed the Ossetian Road on 
horseback. My dear, have you ever rid- 
den in a Caucasian saddle? It’s got a 
ridge as sharp as a roof. I had a pair of 
camel’s hair breeches—have you ever worn 
camel’s hair pants? 

“At Kutais we were arrested as British 
spies for taking photographs and spent two 
hours in jail. That night we slept on the 
floor of a schoolhouse. We only had five 
blankets. Mabel had one, the Armenian 
guide had one, and I had three. It was 
hard on Mabel. 

“At Viadikavkas we wangled tickets on 
the railroad to Moscow. There were 13 of 
us in the car including a Russian general. 
We thought he was a porter and tipped 
him for getting us tea. My dear, how could 
we tell? All he had on was a pair of pants 
and an openwork undershirt. 

“At five o'clock in the morning Mabel 
was asleep and I went out to take a walk 
on a station platform. Someone stole my 
pocket book with all my money, my pass- 
port, two crystal bracelets and some 
samples of window curtains that my 
mother wanted me to buy in Italy. 

“I don’t mind about the passport—I 
hope they keep me here for months, and I 
don’t mind about the money, but I wept 
all yesterday for my bracelets, not for 
their value but because I liked them so 
much.” 

Passport or no passport, dismayed 
Soviet officials would not risk keeping Miss 
Mary van Renssalaer Cogswell in Russia 
They bundled her out, permitted Morgan- 
Niece Ingalls to stay. 


SPAIN 
“Alfonso the Great?” 


Today not a single king or emperor is 
acclaimed “The Great.” How many want 
to be? Are any trying for the title? Last 
week as Spain’s lively, cavaliering Alfonso 
XIII sunbasked. at smart Biarritz, he 
tossed a sort of answer to pert Coralie van 
Paassen, of the New York Evening World. 
“If it could be done,” smiled His Majesty, 
“T would like to follow the example of the 
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Russian Tsar Peter the Great.” (1672- 
1725). 

Peter tore the capital of Muscovy from 
Moscow and planted it at St. Petersburg 
which he had created on a marsh. Peter 
gave his people the Cyrillic alphabet which 
seven-tenths of them have not yet mas- 
tered. He introduced tobacco and knouted 
any courtier who did not take to a pipe. 
Finding the women of Russia cooped Asi- 
atically in harems, Peter dragged them out 
with a ukase. Fancying a lowly laundress 
whom soldiers called Katinka, he made 
her the Tsarina Catherine I. He decreed a 
new calendar. With knowledge won by 
toiling incognito as a shipwright in Holland 
he built Russia’s first effective navy. On 
land he defeated Charles XII of Sweden, 
most potent warrior of the age, at blood- 
drenched Pultava. But Peter I was a 
moody, discontented man. “Whose son am 
I?” he roared one day from the Throne. 
“Yours, Tihon Streshnief? Speak or I will 
have you strangled!” 

“Mercy, mercy, Sire!” begged Courtier 
Streshnief (according to Historian Dolgor- 
oukov). “How can I tell? I was not the 
only one!” 

Tsar Peter, perhaps to spare his son, the 
Tsarevitch Alexius, such pangs of doubt, 
had the boy murdered. He also decapitated 
one of his mistresses, Mary Hamilton, and 
delivered an anatomical lecture on her 
head. Withal, savage Peter was called 
“The Great.” Last week on the white 
sands at Biarritz it remained incumbent 
upon Spain’s fashionably tanned Alfonso 
XIII to state clearly which of Peter I’s 
gargantuan examples he would like to fol- 
low “if it could be done.” 

Chatting over a cocktail His Majesty 
envisioned himself “working away in some 





ALFONSO 
“7 sigh and wish I were there.” 


big American automobile factory . . . like 
the Tsar Peter. . . who traveled incognito 
all over Europe and who did not shirk 
from taking a job in Dutch and English 
shipyards to get acquainted with the lat- 
est developments.” 

“Tt’s a good thing to do for a king!” 





added King Alfonso. “My idea of the 
kingship is that the monarch must set the 
example. . . . There are always plenty of 
people who will occupy themselves with 
diplomacy and foreign relations and make 
that their specialty. I am inclined to let 
them have a free hand. . . . My inclina- 
tions are towards industry and the devel- 
opment of Spain... . 1am a worker... . 
The idea that a King is a man who lives 
in a beautiful house surrounded by silk- 
dressed valets and plumed lackeys, fine 
soldiers and such sort of people—a kind 
of touch-me-not—is antiquated.” 

Asked when he would like to visit the 
U. S., assured that he could work in an 
automobile factory if he wanted to, 
Worker Alfonso XIII replied: “I am going 
some day. When that will be I cannot tell. 
I am just like millions of Europeans to 
whom America is a sort of dreamland. 
Every time I open an American newspaper 
or magazine and see photos of those mar- 
velous skyscrapers and broad streets and 
that tremendous industrial activity, I sigh 
to myself and wish I were there.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Andreja 


Every now and then, when buxom Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia has a son, Great 
Britain’s Duke of York packs his bags and 
travels to Belgrade to act as Godfather 
and represent the British Royal Family 
at the christening. He went when Crown 
Prince Peter was christened, he went again 
when Prince Tomislav was christened 
(Time, Jan. 30, 1928). But last week 
when Queen Marie’s third son was about 
to be christened at Castle Bled, the Duke 
of York, though invited, stayed at home, 
delegated his second cousin, onetime 
Queen Elizabeth of Greece, to be chief 
sponsor in his place. 

Obediently, Elizabeth sped to Bled. In 
the presence of her mother, Dowager 
Queen Marie of Rumania, her sister 
Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, Prime Minister 
Zhivkovitch of Jugoslavia and members 
of the Royal Family, she took a lighted 
candle in one hand, the royal babe in the 
other, and walked around the sacramental 
table in the castle chapel while Patriarch 
Dimitrea of the Jugoslav Orthodox Church 
named the little prince Andreja (Andrew). 

The name was a bitter surprise to the 
Slovene part of Jugoslavia. It had been 
promised that Queen Marie’s third son 
would bear a Slovene name (Time, Aug. 
19). Andrew, even when spelled Andreja, 
is not Slovene but Greek. St. Andrew is 
the Patron Saint of the Karageorgevitch 
family, ruling house of Jugoslavia. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


New Mother 

Citizens of pastoral Liechtenstein—mi- 
nute, autonomous, mountain-hemmed, 
principality adjoining Switzerland—had 
every right, last week, to call their new 
ruler, Prince Franz, a harum scarum. 

“While good Prince Johann lived, Prince 
Franz would never have acted this way!” 
mourned many a _ grey-bearded house- 


holder, and indeed the scandal appeared 
grievous, for last week His Highness 
brought home as his wife, to rule with him 
in Liechtenstein, a mere commoner, Frau 
Elsa von Eroes of Vienna, with whom he 
has lived in clandestine, morganatic mar- 
riage for the last ten years. 

Connoisseurs of aristocracy alone are fit 








PETER 


“Speak or I will have you strangled.” 
(See col. 1) 


to judge the magnitude, the enormity, of 
what Prince Franz has done. Before the 
War the anointed Hapsburg Emperors of 
Austria and Kings of Hungary (erstwhile 
Holy Roman Emperors) always prized 
and esteemed the House of Liechtenstein 
as one of the two or three in Europe of a 
lineage almost as pure and exalted as their 
own. Princesses of Liechtenstein had at 
least an even chance of espousing arch- 
dukes of Austria. Last week members of 
the few aristocratic families left in Vaduz, 
capital of Liechtenstein, wished that they 
could refuse to believe their eyes and ears 
as they saw Prince Franz enter his castle 
in state with that woman, then heard his 
Grand Chamberlain present her to “every 
son and daughter of Liechtenstein” as ‘the 
new mother of our country, Princess Elsa.” 

The sons and daughters of Liechtenstein 
number only a little over 11,000. Cor- 
respondents estimated last week that at 
least 6,000 turned out to shout “Hail to 
our new mother!” Peasants had come 
trudging in to Vaduz from the remotest 
parts of a country slightly larger than 
Staten Island. They and the lowlier towns- 
folk evidently thought that free beer and 
a barbecue at the castle made up for any 
little irregularities. Besides only sternest 
aristocrats would deny that in the case of 
Liechtenstein’s ruler and Princess Elsa 
there are peculiarly extenuating circum- 
stances. 

Harum-scarum Prince Franz is 76. He 
was five years old when his elder brother, 
Johann, came to the throne in 1858, and 
therefore he had to wait over 70 years for 
Good Prince Johann’s death and his own 
accession a few months ago. So good was 
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NEW BUICK 


PACEMAKER OF PERFORMANCE 








| as a swallow . . . driven by a mighty V alve-in- 
Head engine which develops approximately one hundred 


horsepower ... smooth as silk and nimbler than you 
ever thought a motor car could be. It's the pacemaker 
of perlormance— the master of hill highway and city 
traffic. AAnd it's appareled in new Bodies by Fisher which 
instantly identify it as the greatest Buick of them all. 
Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. +- Division of General Motors Corporation 


Builders of Marquette and Buick Motor Cars 
Canadian Factories: MclLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Something besides rubber and fabric has gone into every tire 


Goodyear has ever made. 


That something has been an implicit confidence in the values 


of science as applied to the design and manufacture of prod- 


of 


ucts intended for public use. d 


In the application of those values, Goodyear has built up 
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man by man and now maintains the foremost engineering 
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and development department in the whole field. of rubber 


manufacture. 


That is why, through invention, special processes and ma- 
terials, new factors in design and construction, Goodyear has 


been consistently able to offer the public superior quality 


and value at no premium in cost. 
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HAASE 


Goodyear Tires today outsell any other tires in the world. iyi 
| 


This has been true not for one year, but for fourteen years. Wit 
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It is due not to guarantees, discounts, special inducements, 
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or anything of the kind. 


RESULT 4 


It is the result of ceaseless scientific endeavor steadily to Lia A 
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From the day of the bicycle tire, on down through the 
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clincher, the straight side, the cord tire and the modern 


balloon tire, Goodyear science has labored side by side with | 
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the Goodyear workman. 
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It has persistently sought and accomplished higher and 


higher mileages and lower costs. 
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It has repeatedly set the Goodyear standard above and be- 
yond other standards. 


advance Goodyear quality. 
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That is why “More people ride on Goodyear Tires than 1" 





on any other kind.”’ 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 








White builds with foresight 


for the greater needs of highway transportation 


The development of highway transpor- 
tation has brought with it many unusual 
and complex requirements. Operators 
are faced daily with problems of haul- 
ing that go far beyond the scope of 
standard truck models. 


During the long history of Whiteleader- 
ship, White has engineered, designed 
and built transportation units that meet 
the unusual requirements and solve 
the individual hauling problems of the 
country’s biggest operators. White has 
pioneered every major development in 
the utilization of trucks and busses in 
highway transportation. 


Long experience, vast resources and 
the most comprehensive engineering 


THE 





WHITE COMPANY, 


WRI 


A COMPLETE LINE oO 





OWNERS ON THE CREAT WHITE 


ROLL CALL HAVE INVESTED OVER 
171 MILLION DOLLARS IN WHITE 
TRUCKS AND BUSSES IN FLEETS 
OF 10 OR MORE. ONLY A GREAT 
ORGANIZATION COULD MERIT 
SUCH A BIG SHARE OF THE 
TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS. 


knowledge enable White to build with 
foresight—to serve the intricate needs 
of transportation whatever they might 
be—to justify the capital investments 
in rolling equipment and to assure a 
profitable return on those investments. 


The new White heavy duty truck and 
tractor Model 59 is a recent example 
of what White svecialization means. It 
meets the demands for higher average 
speed, greater capacity and more power 
in the transportation of extremely 
heavy loads. The new White is designed 
by White engineers as a complete unit 
to transport peak loads at the sustained 
high speed demanded by modern 
highway traffic. 
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It is built to fit the individual needs of 
the operator who has an unusual haul- 
ing job. Being built entirely to specifi- 
cations, the new model is available in 
a variety of wheel bases as a regular 
four-wheel chassis or a six-wheel trac- 
tor type with drive on all four rear 
wheels. It is especially suited for trailer 
operation and for relatively high-speed 
operation as a heavy duty truck. Four- 
wheel air brakes give positive control 
for the safe handling of heavy loads. 


In every field of transportation White 
holds the greatest records of long 
life, dependability and earning capac- 


ity ever made by any truck or bus 


manufacturer. 
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Johann, in the purest dynastic sense, that 
Prince Franz lived in daily terror for some 
20 years lest his affair with a commoner be 
found out. His secret morganatic marriage 
a decade ago scarcely decreased the 
couple’s anxiety. Today the new Mother 
of Liechtenstein is 51. She and Prince 
Franz are believed to be childless. Surely, 
urge their well-wishers, two such devoted 
lovers may be pardoned much. 

Even the official nuptials of Prince 
Franz (as distinguished from his morgan- 
atic marriage) were performed clandes- 
tinely some weeks ago at night behind 
closed church doors in Lainz, Vienna sub- 
urb. An anonymous threat of assassina- 
tion if the marriage took place had been 
received. Even last week this fear hung 
over the long-thwarted lovers. Paradoxi- 
cally both are immensely rich, envied by 
people who do not understand their years 
of trial. Princess Elsa is the daughter of 
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FRANZ OF LIECHTENSTEIN 
. 20 years of daily terror. 


an Austrian coal tycoon. Prince Franz is 
supposed to have inherited nearly a hun- 
dred million dollars—not to mention the 
ancestral Liechtenstein Art Gallery in Vi- 
enna, famed as “the most valuable private 
collection in Europe.” Last week, with 
nothing to conceal for the first time in at 
least a generation, Prince Franz von und 
zu Liechtenstein, Duc de Troppeau, Prince 
et Duc de Jagerndorf, celebrated in his 
castle by conferring upon his twice-wedded 
wife the proud title “Countess of Vaduz.” 


VENEZUELA 
Falke Filibuster 


The crew of a freighter do what they 
are told, ask few questions. But last week 
the German crew of the blunt-nosed broad- 
beamed Falke, reached the limit of cowed 
endurance. In Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
they begged the German consul to take 
action against their captain, before the 
dumpy little Falke should be sunk as a 
pirate. 

Last June in Hamburg the Falke’s crew 
learned without particular interest .that 
their ship had changed owners. Not the 
Hamburg Kauffahrtei Gesellschaft, to 


which they had belonged for so many 
years, but a firm known as Felix Prenzlau 
& Co. would pay their wages in future. 
In the freight trade one Captain is much 
like another. They were not excited when 
their new master, one Capt. Tipplitt, came 
aboard. But Capt. Tipplitt turned out to 
be different. 

Riding high, in ballast, the Falke 
clanked out of Hamburg harbor for the 
coast of Poland. The Falke’s crew be- 
eame interested three days later, when 
they rolled idly off a Polish beach at dawn 
while motor boats came out to meet them 
carrying 125 swart, excitable passengers 
smelling of rum and perfumed hair tonic, 
speaking Spanish. 

The Falke was supposed to call at Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands for orders. She 
went nowhere near the Canaries. Capt. 
Tipplitt turned her nose straight for the 
coast of Venezuela: Soon the crew learned 
the truth. The 125 passengers were revo- 
lutionists, many of them Generals, under 
the command of General Romano Delgado 
Chalbaud, exiled former chief of the Vene- 
zuelan Navy. The baggage and boxes of 
the revolutionists contained rifles, machine 
guns, ammunition. Capt. Tipplitt was in 
their pay. The Falke’s job was to raid the 
coast of Venezuela. 


In Cumana, Venezuela, last week, citi- 
zens smoked their evening cigarets along 
the water front, striving for a breath of 
cool air. A little tramp steamer, her name 
roughly painted out, chugged into the har- 
bor, noisily dropped her mud hook. Small 
boats were put out, rowed ashore. Boxes 
and crates were landed on the beach. From 
Cumana’s fort an officer watched for a few 
minutes till he saw the fat barrel of a 
machine gun lifted out of a crate. Then 
hastily he threw away his cigaret. sounded 
the alarm. 

Came a braying of bugles, the pad of 
running feet. Rifles banged and flashed, 
bullets bored the air. Ragged government 
troops and excited revolutionists darted 
through streets and round corners, stoop- 
ing, firing, running. On the bridge of the 
Falke stood Capt. Tipplitt, just appointed 
“First Admiral of the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela.” Waving an auto- 
matic pistol he forced the third officer of 
the Falke and a lifeboat crew to row 
ashore with more guns, more ammunition. 
On the beach the third officer was killed. 
Killed too was General Chalbaud, leader 
of the rebels, and General Emilio Fer- 
nandez, defender of Cumana. Minor gen- 
erals on both sides strewed the sand. When 
a government airplane flew overhead, rak- 
ing the landing party of filibusterers with 
machine gun fire and dropping bombs, 
General Chaibaud’s surviving son and fol- 
lowers climbed back aboard the Falke, fled 
from Cumana as fast as leaking engines 
would drive her. 

Sped news of the Falke filibuster to the 
most potent man in Venezuela: wily, blue- 
spectacled Juan Vicente Gomez, for 20 
years Dictator, now content with the title 
of Commander-in-chief of the army. 
Instantly he ordered the main arm of the 
Venezuelan Navy (three war boats) to 
pursue the Falke. Leading was the General 
Salom, flag ship of the fleet, formerly 
Jay Gould’s old yacht, the A/falanta. 
Foreign Minister P. Itriago Chacin de- 
nounced the Falke as a pirate ship, “flying 

















New York and 


California 


—and the Glory of Going 


STARLIGHT pales the plush of the tropic 
night ... The phosphorescent wake trails 
astern, a path of sparkling dancing fire. 
On the far horizon the Southern Cross 
flames forth in eerie beauty... A wheeling 
albatross, startled, veers sharply upward 


from a sudden, searching beam of light— 


Nights of magic close days of enchant- 
ment on the Cruise-Tour of the Panama 
Mail — the Route of Romance between 
New York and California... Eagerly... 
rapturously ... you watch the unfolding of 
storied centuries as ten cities of Spanish 
Americas rise out of tropic settings... to 
make each step of the journey a glorious 
episode of fascination and allurement. 


Throughout — in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Colombia in South America, and 


_ Eastbound, Havana — your liner with 


every luxury of moderntravel is yourhome. 


You can go in either direction, sailing 
from New York or from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles alternate weeks... And the 
Cruise-Tour costs no more than other 
ways which do not include “’ The Lands 
of Long Ago.”’ It may be made for as 
little as $275 firstclass. Outside cabinliners 
emphasize and assure tropical comfort. 
Write for “The Log of the Panama Mail.” 
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no recognized flag.” By radio he asked all 
maritime nations to sink her on sight. 

Next morning the Falke dropped anchor 
in Port of Spain, Trinidad. The British 
Governor of Trinidad temporarily settled 
a delicate problem by holding the Falke 
in port, warning that she must not be 
molested by Venezuela’s avenging General 
Salom, née Atalanta. 

In Manhattan is the most prominent of 
Latin American revolutionists: stocky 
little General Rafael de Nogales. In 1898 
he fought with Spaniards against the U. S. 
in Cuba. Since 1911 he has led sporadic 
revolutions against Venezuela’s Dictator 
Gomez. Through the World War he 
fought against the British as a Turkish 
General of Cavalry. Asked last week why 
he was not leading the Falke filibustering 
expedition General de Nogales bristlingly 
explained that he had been asked to lead 
it, but “I did not consider that the proper 
moment had come!” Candidly he hinted 
that he and the other old established op- 
ponents of Dictator Gomez had mistrusted 
the Falke filibusterers. He knew that 
nearly all of them once held posts in the 
Gomez government. He knew that it is 
not unusual for exiled Gomez adherents to 
join the opposition and then try to worm 
their way back into Gomez’ favor by be- 
traying revolutionary plans. Last week 
Rafael de Nogales, self-appointed para- 
mount chief of Venezuelan revolutionists, 
boasted that he thought the Falke fili- 
buster was really an attempt by the sus- 
pect participants to prove to him how 
much in earnest they really are. 


INDIA 
Devil People? 


Sudden arrest, a fine of 1,000 rupees and 
a jail sentence of three months was the 
punishment, last week, of an Indian pub- 
lisher and an Indian printer who dared to 
put forth at Calcutta last year a chunky, 
controversial book by a snowy-haired, up- 
standing Poughkeepsie clergyman. Pub- 
lisher Ramananda Chatterjee and Printer 
Sajami Das were punished for “sedition.” 
The sedition is supposed to lurk between 
the pages of the book, Jndia in Bondage— 
Her Right to Freedom. Last week when 
Poughkeepsie reporters sought out the 
author, Dr. Jabez Thomas Sunderland, he 
was ready for them, ready to wield a po- 
tent verbal cudgel in defense of the two 
Indians who sat in a stinking Bengal jail. 

Suppressed last week, why was not the 
book suppressed sooner? It has sold in 
the thousands for a twelvemonth. A sec- 
ond Calcutta edition appeared last Spring.* 


Since then a new British Government 
has come in, the Labor Cabinet headed by 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald. “If Chatterjee and Das are guilty of 
sedition for publishing my book,” cried 
Poughkeepsie’s Sunderland last week, 
“then Ramsay MacDonald and other 
[Labor] members of the British Parlia- 
ment are also guilty, for the most extrem- 
ist and seditious passages in my book are 
quotations from these great and honored 
Englishmen!” 

Stupid officials in Bengal had taken the 
least efficient means of trying to hush up 
something likely to embarrass the new 





*The first U. S. edition will be published Oct. 
15, 1929 by Lewis Copeland (Manhattan). 


Prime Minister. It was one thing for plain 
citizen MacDonald to write for the British 
Laborite London Daily Herald two years 
ago certain words quoted by Dr. Sunder- 
land. It is quite another thing to let such 
words go booming around India today, now 
that citizen MacDonald is also Prime Min- 
ister. The two-year old possibly “sedi- 
tious”* words of Scot MacDonald are: 





RupDYARD KIPLING 


Took no pains to inform himself? 


“The moral justification that has always 
been made for the existence of our empire 
amongst subject peoples has been that we 
are training them for self-government. The 
most typical of that is our Indian empire. 
A thousand and one reasons are given for 
a little more tutelage. . . . Now plain, 
practical common sense should come to 
our rescue. Nobody can imagine that any 
harm will come from independence. Let 
independence be granted.” 

In effect Dr. Sunderland’s book today 
amounts to asking: Well, why does not 
Prime Minister MacDonald free India 
now? 

India in Bondage. Jabez Thomas 
Sunderland is a Unitarian who spent a 
large part of his most vigorous years in 
India making more Unitarians. Laymen 
are often cautious in listening to a “mis- 
sionary,” but they will find the 552 pages 
of India in Bondage vital, comprehensive, 
militantly fair. Out of a mass of closely 
dovetailed facts and testimony rises Dr. 
Sunderland’s major theme: the Jndian is 
mentally and morally equal to the English- 
man and therefore competent to emerge 
from tutelage and enjoy freedom on equal 
terms. 

Rudyard Kipling is singled out and 
flayed as having done more than anyone 
else to convince Anglo-Saxons by his pun- 
gent tales and swaggering rhymes that 
Indians are a conglomeration of “new- 
caught sullen peoples half devil and half 
child” and “a lesser breed without the 
law.” 

Writes Dr. Sunderland: “Seemingly 
Kipling’s association in India with the 
English must have been almost exclusively 





*In Webster's broadest sense, sedition is ‘“ex- 
citement of discontent against the government”; 
narrowly it is “conduct tending to treason, but 
without an overt act.” 


with the military men and with the most 
imperialistic and domineering of the civil 
officials. As to India itself, the real India, 
the great India of the past and the present, 
with its history and its civilization, he 
seems to have cared nothing for this, and 
to have taken no pains to inform himself’ 
about it. As to the Indian people, he seems 
never to have cared to associate or to be- 
come acquainted with any but the lowest 
Unless we make these assumptions, it 
seems impossible to account for the facts 
that in his writings he gives almost no por- 
trayal of or allusion to anything of real 
importance in Indian history, culture or 
life; and that he seems to take pleasure 
in heaping ridicule upon the educated 
classes... .” 

On the basis of his own study of the 
Indian Civil Service—here exhaustively 
examined—Dr. Sunderland concludes that 
“the British government in India can, if 
it will, set up as its successor an Indian 
government with every official position in 
it, from Viceroy to policeman, filled by 
fully competent Indians, quite as com- 
petent as the men who fill the positions 
now. 

Here is the very crux of a matter which 
is vital because the continued refusal of 
British Governments to grant India inde- 
pendence within the Empire (that is 
“dominion status” similar to Canada’s) has 
always been based on the ground that 
Indians are not yet ready to govern them- 
selves. Naturally the degree of India’s 
“readiness” is a matter of opinion, and 
here is a big, well ordered, meaty book 
from which opinion can be digested. 


Startling are some of the many state- 
ments quoted from potent Britons, past 
and present, to show that in unguarded 
moments even staunchest Imperialists 
share a measure of Dr. Sunderland’s views 
For example, as long ago as 1911, Lord 
Morley, then Secretary of State for India, 
described the native officials in the Indian 
Civil Service as men “as good in every 
way as the best of the men in Whitehall” 
(z.e. equals of the officials in Britain’s own 
Civil Service). 

Uncle Sham. Dr. Sunderland adds an 
appendix chapter roundly flaying, firmly 
negating Katherine Mayo’s popular U. S$ 
handbook of Indian dirtinesses and sexual 
shortcomings, Mother India.* But a Uni- 
tarian clergyman cannot meet Miss Mayo 
on her chosen ground. That has just been 
done by a scathing Lahore publicist, Kan- 
haya Lal Gauba. His book is Uncle 
Sham.+ Without pausing to tilt over 
India with Miss Mayo he plunges straight 
into an exposé of U. S. dirtiness and short- 
comings. Quoting chapter and verse from 
Herbert Hoover, Ben B. Lindsey, Bernarr 
Macfadden and many another, avenging 
Kanhaya Lal Gauba “proves” (by half- 
truths as well documented as Mother In- 
dia’s) that U. S. citizens ought to be even 
more ashamed of themselves than Indians. 

In Uncle Sham it is blazoned that 
President Hoover recently said (Trme, 
May 6): “In no part of the world are life 
and property more insecure than in the 
United States of America.” 


*Long a Harcourt, Brace best seller, it has 
been followed by Miss Mayo’s novelization of the 
same subject, Slaves of the Gods, today a‘ neat 
best-seller. 

tObtainable from a few booksellers and the 
Times Publishing Co., Lahore, India. 7 
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Judge Lindsey is called to witness that 
“at least 45% of [U. S.] high school girls 
have had intercourse with men before they 
leave school.” 

Judge Selah [B. Strong] of the New 
York Supreme Court is quoted as declar- 
ing: “Frankly, a separation action [in the 
U. S.] is usually alimony-grabbing and 
nothing else.” 

Among chapter titles in Uncle Sham are 
“The Virgin,” “Accidents Will Happen” 
and “Fairies.” Copious material is drawn 
from Bernarr Macfadden’s ill-famed por- 
no-Graphic. Photographs include one 
showing three U. S. girls in barber chairs 
with their faces lathered, three barbers 
standing by with razors upraised. The 
tongue-in-cheek caption gravely informs 
the reader that “the Eve of today... is 
masculine in her strength . . . goes to the 
barber and uses the Gillette.” 


CHINA 


Soong Scores 


On her northern frontiers China 
seemed girding for war last week (see 
below), but 1,200 miles to the south a 
victory for peace was scored by the famed 
House of Soong, the Chinese bankers who 
hold the purse strings and often dictate the 
policy of the Nationalist Government. 

Fortnight ago Banker T. V. Soong told 
his brother-in-law President Chiang Kai- 
chek that China’s huge military establish- 
ment must be curtailed. Otherwise, he 
said, not even the House of Soong could 
keep China’s treasury from going bank- 
rupt. When President Chiang—onetime 
field marshal and conqueror of all China— 
hesitated to yield, Banker Soong handed 
in his resignation as Finance Minister, was 
soon and repeatedly begged by the Presi- 
dent to withdraw it, refused (Time, Aug. 
19). 

Last week the brothers-in-law held a 
further series of earnest conferences at 
Shanghai. In the end Banker Soong 
scored an impressive win. Presently he 
told correspondents in the smooth English 
he learned at Harvard that he had with- 
drawn his resignation as Finance Minister 
with the understanding that: 1) China’s 
largest-standing-army-in-the-world (250,- 
000) will be “quickly” reduced to one-half 
its present strength; 2) President Chiang 
and the War Office will for the first time 
conduct military operations on a stated 
budget; 3) the Finance Minister will in 
future be consulted and deferred to by the 
War Office in fixing the sums allotted in 
the military budget. 
Growing Graver 

Chinese President Chiang Kai-shek 
ripped open at Nanking last week an urgent 
telegram from Governor Chang Hsueh- 
liang of Manchuria: “*THE SITUATION 
IS GROWING GRAVER’- EVERY 
MINUTE. I REQUEST INSTRUC- 
TIONS WITH REGARD TO DEALING 
WITH PROVOCATIVE AND BELLIG- 
ERENT SOVIET TROOPS IN AN 
APPROPRIATE MANNER.” 

After smouldering for a month the 
Russo-Chinese crisis (Time, July 22, et 
seq.) was flaring up again. At Moscow, 
telegrams from Soviet commanders on the 
Siberian-Manchurian frontier complained 
to Dictator Josef Stalin of provocative and 
belligerent raids by Chinese soldiers over 
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Divorce Your Wife 


Chicagoans blinked at scarehead “ Di- 
vorce Your Wife for $10.” Read on to find 
“from furnace work and worry.” Though 
Loop streets simmered in August sun, read- 
ers remembered that chilly, changeable 
autumn days were unpleasantly close. 
Remembered also that all old-fashioned 
heating methods require shoveling, shaking 
and watching. Recalled houses become 
overheated with wasted fuel—frigid from 
neglect. Many readers wished themselves 
among favored 90,000 householders who 
fired their furnace men in favor of Williams 
Oil-O-Matic warmth. 

Adda Floor. Clean fuel oil replaces 
ubiquitous coal and ashes, banishes dirt 
and dust. Cellars are recreated into recrea- 
tion floors, workshops, playrooms, when 
Williams Oil-O-Matic is installed. 

Work and worry of remembering and 
wrestling with furnace is forever avoided, 
home owners enjoy their favorite tempera- 
ture. Even, healthful temperatures, in all 
rooms in all weathers, prevent colds and 
even worse in adults and children. 

In average homes, cost is no barrier to 
Oil-O-Matic enjoyment. First payment is 
moderate, balance conveniently arranged. 
Savings on hire of furnace man and ash 
man, laundry, cleaning and doctor bills go 
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“W. W.”—THE Son 
his invention fathered the business 


far toward making the luxury of Williams 
Oil-O-Matic heating your home cost little 
more—if any more—than the grim neces 
sity of coal fires. 

Alger Story. The rapid rise of Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, whose 
works are in Bloomington, Illinois, reads 
like a romantic Alger story. In 1919 Walter 
W. Williams (now vice-Pres.) built a fuel 
oil burner to heat C. U. Williams’ (his 





father—now Pres.) cinema palace—denied 
coal by wartime rationing. This burner 
worked so quietly, so economically, other 
merchants wanted Williams burners. Now 
in practically every civilized country Oil- 
O-Matic burners are sold and serviced. 
After first decade’s growth, more homes are 
heated with Williams oil burners than by 
any other make! 








Divorces wives, husbands 
from furnace work, worry. 








Has Your Home 9 Rooms... or Less? 


Williams newest—Oil-O-Matic Junior 
brings comfort of automatic oil heating to 
smaller homes for fewer dollars. 

Radio. Enthusiastic listeners claim 
“Williams Oil-O-Matics” offer best radio 
entertainment twice each week. Tune your 
set to WJZ or NBC chain stations at 10 
o'clock Eastern Daylight Saving Time each 
Tuesday night. Friday nights at 8:30 
Central Daylight Time tune in WGN, 
Chicago. 

Tear Out Coupon. Tearing out, signing, 
mailing coupon below will bring you info: 
mation on oil heating 
your home without [___,.. 1 
work or worry. Will 
also bring names of 
nationally prominent 
and neighborhood 
owners of Williams | 
Oil-O-Matics. Avail 
yourself of the coupon 
now! Williams Oil-O 
Matic Heating Corpo 
ration. Factory, * 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
Branches and dealers 
everywhere. 


3 See ee wade." 


| Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 
| Bloomington, Illinois 
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the Russian frontier. Plainly the field com- 
manders on both sides were spoiling for 
a declaration of war. But President 
Chiang and Dictator Stalin are both cool, 
calculating. 

“Provocative incidents” reported dur- 
ing the week, any one of which might serve 
at a moment’s notice as “provocation for 
declaring war’ were: 

@ A five-hour fight 22 miles from Man- 
chuli, the frontier city where preliminary 
Russo-Chinese peace parlying recently 
broke down. Killed: two Chinese, twelve 
Russians. 

@ A clash between Soviet Russians and a 
force composed of Chinese and White Rus- 
sians near the frontier town of Pograni- 
chnaya. Wounded: twelve Chinese, two 
White Russians, five Red Russians. 

“Invasion of Manchuria by 10,000 
Soviet troops with 30 field guns” was re- 
ported in an official Chinese communique. 
Simultaneously at Washington the Chinese 
minister, bald, bland Dr. C. C. Wu, an- 
nounced that the Nationalist government 
was rushing 60,000 troops “to protect our 
territory from violation by Russia.” Fast 
as cables could flash the Soviet war office 
at Moscow denied invading Manchuria, 
denounced the Chinese communique as 
“a malicious invention to screen Chinese 
attacks.” 

If war broke the “underlying cause” 
would be China’s banishment of Russians 
employed on the Chinese-Eastern railway 
jointly owned by China and Russia (Time, 
July 22, et seg.). Moscow denies Nan- 
king’s charge that the Russian employes 
had been hatching “terrorist plots.” 
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Here is the famous bridge deck double 
cabin Liggett Cruiser powered with the 
equally famous Kermath 150. 

Over 80% of the leading boat builders 
standardize on Kermath power plants 
because of their rugged construction, 
modern simple compact design, low oper- 
ating cost and enduring dependability. 

The judgment of such authorities 
should indicate much to you. 

There is a brand new Kermath catalog 
just off the press which contains a wealth 
of information about Kermath engines. 
Here is a valuable textbook which 
should be in the hands of every yachts- 
man. The full Kermath line is fully 
described. Write for your copy today. 


3 to 200 H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Showrooms - 5th Ave. & 15th St. 


“‘A KERMATH pee 
ALWAYS RUNS” 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was sitting 
in his garden near Southampton, England, 
with his family (wife, two sons, a daugh- 
ter), when flames suddenly burst from the 
roof of his house. For an hour, local fire- 














Str ArtHuUR CONAN DOYLE 


. got a spark on his roof. 


men, too villagers and the Doyles labored 
to save books and manuscripts. An old 
part of the house was consumed, a new 
addition saved. No Sherlock Holmes was 
needed to detect the cause: a spark on the 
old dry roof. 

Harry Ford Sinclair, oilman, spending 
six months in a Washington jail for con- 
tempt of court and the U. S. Senate, pe- 
titioned President Hoover, through the 
Department of Justice, for commutation 
of sentence. His reason: ill health. 

William Fox, cinemagnate, was on his 
way to play golf last month when his 
automobile smashed up, injuring him, kill- 
ing his chauffeur (Time, July 29). Last 
week, fully recovered, Film-man Fox 
played his first game of golf since emerg- 
ing from the hospital. At the 17th hole, 
150 yards across water, he cocked his eye, 
waggled his club, swung with precision 
and, for the third time in his career, holed 
his tee shot. Said he, modest: “Of course, 
I know that all three have been a matter 
of luck.”* 





. 





Louis Bamberger, 74, founder of 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark department 
store lately bought out by Manhattan’s 
R. H. Macy & Co. (Time, July 8), last 
week announced he would retire and made 
a “personal gift” of $1,000,000 to be di- 
vided among 300 of his oldest, most faith- 





*Film-man Fox plays golf with but one hand, 
his right. He was injured in his youth by 
jagged glass which severely cut his left hand, 
partially paralyzing it. 


ful employes. Said he: “Youth counts in 
business today. I may appear young, but 
I know better.” 





° 





Owen McMahon Johnson, novelist 
(The Tennessee Shad, The Varmint, 
Stover at Yale, Children of Divorce), an- 
nounced last week (apropos his latest 
novel, Sacrifice): “Second marriages are 
happier than first marriages. The new 
form of divorce—I call it ‘amicable di- 
vorce’—is on a friendlier basis and much 
easier on the children.’* 





Co 





James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, in 
Paris with his wife, announced: “I have no 
longer the slightest desire to appear in 
print.” 





- 





John Gilbert, cinemactor, honeymoon- 
ing in Paris with his actress-wife, Ina 
Claire, said: “If I cannot get privacy in 
France, I will have to grow a beard and 
wear plus fours” [baggy knickerbockers]. 


De 


Fortnight ago Capt. Rene Pugnet was 
appointed to succeed Capt. Yves Thomas 
as Captain of the French Liner Paris. Last 
week, as New-Capt. Pugnet was preparing 
to make his first westward voyage as her 
Captain, the Paris mysteriously caught fire 
at her berth at Havre. Rugs were spoiled, 
handsomely furnished first-class cabins 
charred, the grand staircase almost demol- 
ished. One thousand U. S. tourists were 
forced to search frantically for other 
passage. The accident was the Paris’s third 
in the last 18 months. 








> 

Edward West (“Daddy”) Browning, 
middle-aged Manhattan realty operator, 
settled dowry rights in one-third of his 
(estimated) $2,000,000 estate on his es- 
tranged child-wife, Frances Heenan 
(“Peaches”) Browning. Mr. Browning no 
longer discusses his marital affairs. Last 
week he entertained an interviewer with 
an account of his diet and exercises. In 
his red Rolls-Royce he carries a 20-lb 
dumbbell, a finger exerciser. Said he: “I 
haven't been in a dining room for four 
years. Cooked food is no fit provender for 
a healthy animal. Eat grass, that’s the 
stuff, and corn and oats and sometimes 
fruit. . . . Look at that chest expansion!” 


John Peter (“Honus”) Wagner, old- 
time (retired 1917) Pittsburgh National 
League baseball shortstop, for 21 years a 
National League player (2,785 games), 
league-leading batter for seven successive 
seasons, announced himself a candidate for 
Sheriff of Pittsburgh. 


U. S. Ambassador to Mexico Dwight 
Whitney Morrow and Mrs. Morrow re- 
turned to the U. S. from Mexico City for 
a “good holiday,” planned to spend some 
time at their Englewood, N. J. estate, some 
at North Haven, Me. 





*Novelist Johnson has been married five times, 
most recently in January 1926. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











Bees 


In Hillsdale, Mich., one A. N. Thorpe, 
working on his house, found between two 
walls a solid honey-comb, six feet high, 
three feet thick. 

@ In Odessa, Mo., one Farmer Shupee, 
his wife, son and daughter-in-law were 
attacked in their auto by a swarm of bees. 
Mrs. Shupee at the wheel, sorely stung, 
sideswiped the car ahead, drove into a 
ditch, killed Farmer Shupee. 

@ In Montpelier, Va., one Farmer Terrell 
put a hive of bees on a pile of hen’s eggs 


| 


| 


interspersed with flannel strips. When the | 


eggs hatched, Farmer Terrell whisked the 
bees away lest they sting his chicks. 

@ In Philadelphia, James Arati, 71, Nur- 
seryman, hoeing shrubs, stirred up a swarm 
of hornets. One bit him on the lip. He 
died of shock. 


Porky 

Off Ocean Park, Cal., one “Porky” 
Jacobs sat in an anchored floating barrel, 
stuck out his bearded face after more 
than 100 hours, announced himself world’s 
sit-in-a-floating-barrel champion. 


Cat-Walk 

Carl Geores of Kenilworth, N. J., 
motored with his Maltese cat to his sum- 
mer cottage at Mariaville. N. Y., 210 miles. 
The cat walked back to Kenilworth. 


- 


Turtle 
Near Royal, Ill., a turtle climbed upon 


the west rail of a Chicago & Eastern IIli- | 


nois R. R. track, sat down. Along put- 
putted a “trouble car” carrying one H. 
Duncan, telephone workman, at 20 m. p. h. 
Workman Duncan was derailed. 
Rocker 

In Champaign, Ill., a Mrs. H. B. 
Schmidt won a rocking chair marathon 
when after 2804 hours her only surviving 
competitor, a man, fell asleep. Said she: 
“I’ve spent years training on summer- 
resort verandas and I'll keep going as long 
as my machine holds together.” 


Drive 

In Waxahachie, Tex.. a golfer drove a 
high ball that landed in a rising airplane, 
was carried 158.400 yd. 


—< 





Bald 


In South Bend, Ind., hearing that the 
city zoo wanted a pair of bald eagles, two 
South Benders went afield and obtained 
two large, bald birds from a farmer named 
MacMillan. A patriotic judge fined Far- 
mer MacMillan $13 for violating the 
Federal law against taking captive the 
National Bird. A zoologist helped Farmer 
MacMillan recover his $13 by identifying 
the National Birds as buzzards.* 


*Turkey-Buzzards (vultures) have nearly 
naked heads. The heads of “bald” eagles are 
covered with white feathers after they are sev- 
eral years old, before which they are brownish 
black. 
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casement windows of steel 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3109 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send me free: 


ARCHITECTONIC 





Atlantic— Eminent Architect Arthur 
W. Coote used Fenestra Casement Win- 
dows in his new home in Russell Gardens, 
Great Neck, Long Island. 

Pacific— Eminent Architect W. D. 
Coates, Jr., used Fenestra Casement 








a large bay of casements 





| Windows in his new home in Fresno, 
California. 

Critic —Such architects—experts on 
building equipment—know windows— 
all types, all styles, all materials. Prudent, 
discerning, impartial, they specify accord- 
|ing to requirements of design, utility, 
beauty, quality, cost. 

The preference that leading architects 
show by using Fenestra Casements in 
their own homes, is good evidence that 
these better steel windows have many 








THE WEST’S NORMAN TOWER 


tall, slender casements 


| advantages — easy operation — outside 
cleaning from inside the room—100% 
ventilation if desired—maximum daylight 
| —weathertightness—fire safety—style. 


Economic—Fenestra Casements are 


(1) “Decorating with Casements,” illustrated | all-metal, permanent; yet their cost 1s low 


booklet on window draping. 


| because 50 or 60 different types and sizes 


C) Details of the new Fenestra SCREEN | are standardized, made in large quantities 


Casements. 


My Name 


‘by America’s oldest and largest steel 
window manufacturer. 

For those about to build there is much 
of interest in Fenestra literature. The 
coupon opposite will bring it instanter. 
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EDUCATION 





Character Postures 
every little movement 
Has a meaning all its own; 
Every thought and feeling 
By some posture can be shown. 
—Madame Sherry” 
People who like to read palms (or have 
theirs read), who read characters from 
handwriting and buy books on personality, 
were glad to hear last week of a new tech- 
nique of character analysis. Prof. William 
H. Blake, instructor in educational dramat- 
ics at Columbia University, declared: “A 
person’s salient characteristics can be dis- 
tinguished from the way he holds himself, 
from the way he distributes his weight, 
and the way he uses his arms and legs.” 


Prof. Blake admitted that the psycho- 
logical background of posture is so com- 
plex it may never be interpreted with sci- 
entific exactitude. But after several years 
of serious study he was ready to define 
and demonstrate a few outstanding pos- 
ture-types (see cuts). 

Timid Man. His feet, knees, elbows 
and wrists are turned in. While his hand 
is turned out, his thumb is covered by his 
fingers. Often timidity is betrayed by a 
curled little finger. His chest is low, his 
head on an angle, his chin raised. 

Pugnacious Man. His feet are apart, 
form a strong base. His knees are bent 
and strong, his wrist turned out, his hand 
in. His head is forward, his chin in. 

Mentally Egotistical Man. His hips 
are forward as he leans back on his heels, 
stomach and chest inflated. His hands are 
weak, his chin raised. Over his body there 
is very little mental control. 


Normal Man. Different are the types 
of various races. The U. S. Normal Man 
stands with his feet fairly well apart, his 
weight forward, more aggressive than 
philosophical. His hands are well con- 
trolled, his arms relaxed, his head straight, 
his chin in. 


Teacher on Vacation 

School teachers spending their vacations 
quietly and safely in libraries and summer 
camps, or relaxing in foreign cafés from 
the rigors of disciplinarians, were shocked 
last week to hear what happened on the 
vacation of Philip Eaton, chemistry in- 
structor at St. Marks, smart Massachusetts 
boys’ preparatory school. Teacher Eaton 
had installed himself in a flat in Halfmoon 
Street, Mayfair, London. There he was 
found one morning by his housemaid, 
sprawled in a pool of blood. About his 
head, face and hands were razor cuts, 
ghastly after twelve hours of bleeding. On 
his body were heavy bruises. 

Taken to a hospital and given an elec- 
tric bath, he remained unconscious for 
hours, finally muttered incoherent tales. 
One was that while he was asleep two men 
had entered, committed violence upon him. 
Signs in his room of a violent struggle 
belied this. Another was that he had met 
a stranger outside his flat, invited him in 
for a drink, was having a peaceful con- 
versation when the stranger knocked him 
down, sat on his chest, carved his face 
with a razor 

Scotland Yard detectives favored the 
second version. The housekeeper recalled 
that Teacher Eaton had returned late, 
quarreled with a man in front of the apart- 
ment before entering. In the room were 
many clues. The detectives took finger- 
prints, found that the assailant had 
changed from his own _ blood-spattered 
clothes to Mr. Eaton’s, had left behind a 
razor and a block of wood. Although 
$4.000 had been stolen Scotland Yard did 
not think robbery was the sole motive. It 
was announced that two men were being 
trailed for “causing grievous bodily in- 
juries.” One J. Moore, 22, surrendered 
himself and was charged with deserting 
the Army, held for further questioning. 
The other, Roland Bateman, 22, also a 
suspected deserter, was more elusive. De- 
tectives in a radio-equipped automobile 
tracked him to Southend-on-sea, found a 
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Normal Timid 


Brutal Successful 


boarding house which he had fled three 
hours before. In it were more bloody clues. 

Severe in appearance, frequently sar- 
castic, a Harvard graduate (1908), Teach- 
er Eaton is called a “pretty good egg” by 
AEE SS ARS Rea 3 siti 
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M. I. T.’s Stratton 


“Freshman Huston will find himself at 
home.” 





St. Marks boys. He likes boys, takes 
groups of them on trips, is considered 
“good fun on a party.” 


Rumors of “beautiful women, riotous 
parties” were denied by his London house- 
keeper. Said she: “He was a university 
man on a holiday. I don’t think he had 
any friends in London. He spent most of 
his time in the museums and just walking 
the streets.” 


—_—@ 


Brightest to Stiffest 

“The brightest boy in the U. S.” will 
go to “the stiffest U. S. school.” Wilbur 
Brotherton Huston of Seattle, Wash., win- 
ner among 49 competitors to become 
Thomas Alva Edison’s protégé (Time, 
Aug. 12), is to attend Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, beginning this au- 
tumn. How would a teacher feel if called 
upon to instruct such a prodigy? President 
Samuel Wesley Stratton of M. I. T., who 
was one of the judges of the Edison con- 
test, indicated last week that the Stiffest 
School is not disturbed at the prospect of 
receiving the Brightest Boy. Harder than 
the Edison quiz, said Dr. Stratton, are the 
M. I. T. entrance examinations. If he 
passes, Freshman Huston ‘will find him- 
= at home in the average Freshman 
Gans... <” 

The Huston course will include: Chem- 
istry (inorganic, analytical, organic, physi- 
cal, industrial), Mechanism, Applied Me- 
chanics, Testing Materials, Electricity. 








Institutes 

Summer institutes continued to flourish 
last week. Receiving most attention were 
still the Institute of Public Affairs, Char- 
lottesville, Va., and the Institute of Poli- 
tics at Williamstown, Mass. (Time, Aug 
19). 

Charlottesville. Most vivid of the 
week’s events was a debate betweer Pro- 
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hibition Commissioner James M. Doran 
and Maryland’s Governor Albert Cabell 
Ritchie. 

Onetime Gov. William Lloyd Harding 
of Iowa (1917-21) spoke in favor of the 
St. Lawrence waterways plan. 

Sherwood Anderson, storyteller, spoke 
on “The Newspaper and the Modern 
Age,” explained he had become a small- 
town editor (Democrat and Smyth County 
News in Marion, Va.) because life was 
dull and vulgar in the Modern Age. 
“Newspaper writing is writing,’ he said. 
ss [it] can be as direct, as noble, as 
fine as any other kind of writing. It is a 
record, bad or good, of the passing pageant 
of life.” He predicted: “I think that we 
in America will survive the machine age. 
Mankind could always stand what would 
kill a dog. . . . Drink or casual sex experi- 
ments will get us nowhere. . . . It would 
be a proud day for me if I could feel in 
myself something of the beauty and dig- 
nity of the automobile in which I rode to 
this speaking.” 

Prof. Raymond Moley of Columbia said 
punishment should be made to fit the 
criminal, not the crime. 


Dean Charles G. Maphis, Dean of the 
University of Virginia, summer quarter. A / | O 
praised the preparation the speakers had | 


shown, revealed there had been 142 par- 
ticipants, an average daily attendance of 


i Dr. Theodor Emanuel These People 


Gugenheim Gregory of the University of 
London, Faculty of Economics, com- 


plained: “The New York stock market has 
resumed its historic réle as a disturber of I f f YOU d US 
the economic peace of the world.” n eres an 


George Young, British Labor Member 
of Parliament, said: “I am aghast at 
realizing how far and how fast the Ameri- 
can and British ships of state have since cussed pro bono publico otherwise known as the consum- 
the war come athwart each other’s course 
and are today heading for a collision.” 

Count Giovanni Elia, Fascist, declared | To help you gain his Royal Favor we offer Thomastrip 
that even if the fleets of the U. S. and : : 
Great Britain should be made absolutely 





They represent en masse, so to speak, that much-dis- 


er, arbiter of every marketer’s destiny. 





electro zine coated strip steel. It is cold rolled strip steel 


equal “there would still remain the vastly that comes to you in strips zine coated ready to form into 
superior industrial power and unassailable whatever shapes your product requires. 
geographical position of the United 
States.” And this without any possibility of cracking or flaking 
Royal Meeker, U. S. economist, ridi- while being worked into the various shapes, all of which 
culed the St. Lawrence waterways project ; Sana l eet iin Eitad t nia , 
declared that for the same cost. eight mieans an easier and quicker finis ung 1igh rust resistance 
parallel railroad tracks could be laid be- speedier production, less sales resistance. 
tween New York and Chicago. e : P ° 6 
Capt. C. S. Baker, U.S ave Getended For the technically inclined: absolutely uniform tem- 
intervention in the Caribbean on the per and in the same variety of tempers as ordinary cold 


ground that the tropical climate has de- | 
generated the natives. 

Malcolm C. Rorty, engineer of Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Co. said Thomastrip is now being used by several manufacturers 
telephone communication was _ binding , liffere ae tal, Mii: sativa pein Witte 
Latin America together, pointed out that in different lines — : >. —— neti zs Patani , 
the Argentine has 192 mi. of telephone us for full information. There is likely a real opportu- 
wire to every 10,000 of population, the nity for you in Thomastrip. 

U. S. only 170 mi. " - 

Christopher Nixon, British barrister, 


rolled strip. Minimum camber. Furnished either in 
strips or coils. 


suggested the Monroe Doctrine be ex- | THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
tended to include the U. S. ee 
Dr. William E. Rappard, onetime Direc- WARREN, OHIO 


tor of the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion, League of Nations, protested against 


the Kellogg Pact, objecting to “‘uncer- aie 

tainty as to what it prohibits and what it 

permits, the absence of any indication as 

to the nature of the ‘pacific means’ which 

are to be substituted for War, lack of any “enn Caaied Stzcip St 
provision for violation.” Electro ime Coated Strip Steel 
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MEDICINE 








Tropical Service 

An epitome of Tropical medicine was 
the 381-page annual report which United 
Fruit Co. published last week. United 
Fruit does a plantation, railroad and ship- 
ping business in seven tropical American 
countries. Long ago its officials prudently 
decided to maintain the health of their 
employes, of passengers on their ships. At 
the beginning of this year 110 Company 
doctors, laboratory technicians and regis- 
tered nurses provided medical services for 
55,604 plantation employes, 89,053 non- 
employes, 31,726 ship’s personnel, 57,592 
ship passengers—a grand total of 233,975 
souls, about as many as live in Akron, Ohio. 
Generel manager of United Fruit’s medical 
department is Dr. William Edgar Deeks, 
63. McGill University graduate. 


=e 





A “Doctor’s” Evolution 

Nominally he is James Empringham, 
54, Doctor of Divinity, priest of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Last week he 
was accused of practicing medicine without 
a license, i.e. quackery. The evolution of 
his career has been as follows: 

1875, born at King’s Lynn, Eng. 

Aged 23, emigrated to the U. S., attended 
General Theological Seminary, Manhattan. 

Aged 24, married Ethel Mabel Ruttan 
of Prince Edward County, Canada. She 
bore him five sons. 

Aged 29, deacon, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Aged 30, priest. 

Aged 31, rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y., an important and influen- 
tial parish. 

Aged 33, became a naturalized U. S. 
citizen. 

Aged 35, Doctor of Divinity, University 
of Syracuse. He was a community leader. 

Aged 41, resigned from St. Paul’s for a 
job with the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York. He ‘has always implied that he 
was its superintendent. 

Aged 41, became national secretary of 
the Episcopal Church Temperance Society. 
He was a vigorous Prohibitor and claimed 
to speak for the entire Church. No 
Churchman contradicted him strenuously. 
His Society purported to fight intemper- 
ance in drinking, drug-taking, eating. 

Aged 49, developed the Health Educa- 
tion Society, as an adjunct of the Episco- 
pal Church Temperance Society. Wrote 
a book, /ntestinal Gardening. Opened a 
Health Education Society Clinic in Man- 
hattan, to cure alcoholism, drug addiction, 
dietary ills. He hired a medical staff, ad- 
vertised for patients, earned $500 a month. 
This vexed New York doctors who com- 
plained to the municipal board of health. 
His priesthood repelled investigation as 
it attracted him patients, especially fe- 
male patients. Although he had licensed 
physicians on his staff, he frequently ex- 
amined patients himself, persuading 
women (many have complained to city 
health authorities) to strip naked except 
for stockings and shoes. To hesitant 
patients he sometimes declared that he 
was a graduate physician, although he had 
no New York State license. Usually he 


merely conveyed the impression of being 
an authorized practitioner. Doing that is 
a misdemeanor in New York. But he was 
not prosecuted. 

Aged 53 (last year), the Episcopal 
Church House of Bishops, at Washington, 
resolved that “This House definitely de- 
clared that the Episcopal Church Temp- 
erance Society has no official standing in 
this Church.” After warnings from the 
New York City Health Department, in 
September he closed the Health Educa- 
tion Society Clinic. Very quickly his clinic 
reopened (as quack outfits do) at another 
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James Emprincuay, D.D. 
He lost control. 


address and with another name, the Eman- 
uel Institute. 

Aged 53 (last spring), Dr. Empringham 
rented a $5,o00-per-year apartment in 
Manhattan. Said his janitor last week: 
“There was a constant stream of women 
and girls running into the building after 
him. Lots of them were beauties, too. But 
he was never there. It got to be a real 
nuisance, I can tell you.’”’ Upon further 
Health Department warning, he closed his 
Emanuel Institute. 

Aged 54 (this summer), he forfeited his 
apartment lease, owing $2,083.35. He was 
fined $8,000 for plagiarizing part of his 
book /ntestinal Gardening. He sued his 
wife for divorce at Reno, charging cruelty, 
and won. Five days later he married a 
Mrs. Vasilieff Safrom at an out of the way 
Mexican town. He lost his job as national 
secretary of the Episcopal Church Tem- 
perance Society. He disappeared. 

Last week New York police, looking to 
quiz him for practicing medicine without 
a license, learned that he was beyond their 
reach at Fontana, Cal. He had written a 
letter from general delivery, Los Angeles: 
“T have lost my position. I have lost all 
my money. I do not expect to return to 
New York for the rest of my life... . 
My only consolation is that this whole 
situation arose through circumstances en- 
tirely beyond my control.” However, at 
Fontana last week the second Mrs. Em- 
pringham announced that he was on his 
way to Manhattan barely to face any 
accusations, medical or clerical. 


AERONAUTICS 


First Stock Scandal 


The U. S. aviation industry’s first stock- 
jobbing scandal broke open last week. 
Whenever public imagination fixes on an 
industry, as on Oil a decade ago and Gold 
before that, crooks easily sell stock of 
little or no value to everready gulls. 

The company hit last week was Airvia 
Transportation Co., which is just getting 
its wing-hold commercially (see p. 38). 
U. S. postal inspectors swooped into its 
Manhattan offices, ordered officers and 
employes to bring their account books to 
a Federal grand jury for study. Other 
inspectors did the same at Coastal Air- 
ways office, because of that line’s pend- 
ing merger with Airvia. Still other 
inspectors visited Hadley & Co., invest- 
ment security sellers. Federal warrants 
were issued for the arrest of one Austin 
Howard Montgomery (alias Arthur Mont- 
gomery, alias Monte Griffo, onetime con- 
vict) and Gerald Tiffany (alias Harry 
Taylor). Trans-Atlantic Flyers Roger 
Quincy Williams and Lewis A. Yancey 
brought about the investigations and war- 
rants. 

According to the flyers, Promoter Mont- 
gomery, reputedly head of Hadley & Co., 
made them’ president and vice president 
respectively of Airvia and financed their 
Rome flight for the use of their names. 
They were each to get $300 a month, 1,000 
shares of Airvia before the flight, 4,000 
more shares after the flight. To protect 
the values of their stock they stipulated 
that Promoter Montgomery sell no Airvia 
stock publicly for two years. While they 
were in Europe, Promoter Montgomery 
began to reave out stock at $8 to $12 a 
share. For that reason, Messrs. Williams 
and Yancey say, they resigned from Air- 
via. 

That might have terminated as an inter- 
nal company dispute. But Promoter Mont- 
gomery mailed Airvia prospectuses which 
intimated that the company would earn 
$2,430,000 per year. In its first three 
weeks of operation it earned only $8,000. 
The flyers told the postal authorities, dis- 
closed Promoter Montgomery’s prison 
record (five years at Atlanta for using 
the mails to defraud). 

It was not the only scandal in which 
Austin Howard Montgomery and his Had- 
ley & Co. were currently involved. They 
got Clarence Chamberlin, another trans- 
Atlantic flyer, to be president of Crescent 
Aircraft Corp., organized last year to 
manufacture commercial airplanes. They 
paid $4 for Crescent stock, tried to sell it 
for $12 to $16 a share with the intimation 
that Crescent planes had been ordered for 
passenger service between New York and 
Newfoundland, Bermuda and London. 
Clarence Chamberlin, a gull for no long 
time,* was vexed. He asked and received 
a temporary injunction against Hadley & 
Co. selling Crescent stock. Chamberlin 
also had newspapers print his public warn- 
ing against buying Crescent stocks. This 
scandal, however, did not create official 
investigation. 








*In the Tatler, New York smartchart, he 
signed an article which included his appreciation 
for the “unlimited co-operation” given the Cres- 
cent Company by Hadley & Co. 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—for strength, 
uniformity of material 
durability, economy of 
maintenance, and _ struce 
tural safety ... 

Tri-motored (Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney air- 
cooled -engines, totaling 
from 900 to 1275 horse- 

ower)—reserve power 
or safety. 


Speed range—55 to 135 m. 
p.h, Cruising radius, 580- 
650 miles. 


Disposable load—3670 to 
5600 pounds. 

High wing monoplane 
(single, stream-lined, can- 
tilever wing) — for 
strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean 
design... 

17 capacity (incl uding 
pilot’s dual-control cabin) 
—Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 


Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in ser- 
vice, 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 

(standard equipped at 

Dearborn)—Exceptionally 

low because of multiple- 

unit on-line production 
methods, 


Above the Twin Cities after gliding high in the air across some of 
the most beautiful and romantic country in America. 


NORTAW/EST Al 125 
MILES AN HOUR! 
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Air passengers entering Northwest Airways Ford plane at Cicero Field, 
Chicago. Time, 3 P. M. They will be in Twin Cities, after a smooth, safe, 
glorious flight, at 6.40 P. M.! Modern air fields line the entire route. 


PEED is an important consideration ... but it is only one 

of many reasons that have made the Northwest Airways 
one of the most successful transportation companies in 
America, whether by land or sea or air. 

This service, flying the skyways between Chicago and 
Twin Cities, was inaugurated in 1926, and has been in opera- 
tion ever since, carrying mail, fast express and passengers. 
95% of scheduled fights were completed! 

Latest model Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes are now 
in regular service on the Northwest Airways. These big 
machines, with great reserve power, have three motors, de- 
veloping 1275 horse-power! With twelve passengers and 
pilots, they can maintain a comfortable speed of over 100 
miles an hour, and reach a maximum speed of 135 miles an 
hour. With only one engine turning, each of these planes 
may extend its gliding range for many miles. Landing fields 
are always within gliding distance. 

All planes are delightfully furnished and decorated. Trav- 
elers are provided with every comfort, including a lavatory 
with running-water ; so that this swift passage across the sky 
may be enjoyed in mental and physical relaxation. 


The Northwest Airways pioneered in the establishment of 
co-ordinated air-rail service in this country. Connection is 
made with six railroads, three of which operate from the 
West and Northwest and three from the East. 

Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes have been put into ser- 
vice over this great skyway not only because the air-minded 
American public recognizes them as safe and dependable 
commercial air transports, but also because they have proved 
so highly efficient in all sorts of service. 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Airvia-Coastal. The postal inspectors 
last week made a just’ distinction between 
promoting a company and operating it. 
Airvia Transportation Co. itself is not 
under criticism, nor is Coastal Airways. 

Airvia operates Savoia-Marchetti sea- 
planes between New York and Boston. Its 
new president is Capt. James Aquila (“Jim 
Eagle”) Stader, soldier-engineer. A weath- 
er-beaten man who keeps his double- 





———— 








“Jim EacLe” STADER 


The postal inspectors made a distinction. 


breasted coat buttoned military fashion, 
he is an able executive on whom generals 
depended in the War, whom President 
Coolidge used in Silesia, whom President 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce used 
in that Department. President Stader 
knows scores of regular Army officers, es- 
pecially in the Coast Guard service, 
friends who might aid him in running Air- 
via and its forthcoming merger with Ezio 
De Angelis’ Coastal Airways. Major Gen- 
eral James Guthrie Harbord, president of 
Radio Corp. of America, happy that 
another old- Army officer had got himself 
an important civilian job, telegraphed his 
friend “Jim” congratulations. 

The densest air passenger traffic along 
the U. S. east coast is between Boston and 
New York. Along the west coast it is 
densest between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco-Oakland. Between Boston and 
New York, Colonial Airways with land 
planes last week carried 180 passengers. 
Airvia with seaplanes also approached the 
200 mark.* Competition between the two 
transport companies will soon extend along 
Colonial’s New York-Albany-Montreal 
route. Coastal Airways now operates be- 
tween New York and Albany. When, next 
month, it merges with Airvia as Airvia- 
Coastal Transportation Corp. the line will 
go to Montreal. At present Coastal is using 
Fairchild planes equipped with pontoons. 
That is a business anomaly. Fairchild is a 
subsidiary of Graham Bethune Grosvenor’s 
Aviation Corp., and Aviation Corp. owns 
competitive Colonial. Airvia-Coastal will 
*Colonial, progressive, last. week, began its 
own air express service between Boston and New 
York. At one city a Western Union messenger 
boy will take a customer’s parcel to a Colonial 
plane. At the other city another W. U. boy will 
deliver the parcel to the addressee. 


replace its Fairchilds with Savoia-Marchet- 
tis, made by American Aeronautical Corp., 
an allied concern. 

Another of Airvia-Coastal’s projects is 
to run planes in the winter, when the New 
York-Boston business falls off, down to 
Palm Beach, Havana, Nassau, Bimini. 
There it will run into political and busi- 
ness opposition. The British Atlantic Air- 
ways is pulling political ropes to keep U. S. 
aviation companies out of British posses- 
sions. To obstruct Pan-American Air- 
ways, which operates between Nassau and 
Miami and among the West Indies, is the 
Atlantic Airway’s chief aim. New York, 
Rio & Buenos Aires, which will touch 
British possessions near South America, is 
another Atlantic Airway’s butt. Pan- 
America’s heaviest winter traffic is between 
Miami and Havana. New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires proposes to run from Tampa 
to Havana. Southern Skylines last week 
arranged with the Seaboard Airline rail- 
road for a rail-air route from New York 
to Miami. Airvia-Coastal will use Savoia- 
Marchettis down the Coast. This compli- 
cated situation about Florida and the West 
Indies means a dog fight for business next 
winter. The executives of the various com- 
panies, however, love fights, and the fun 
will attract pay-passengers, to each con- 
cern’s profit. 
cscs 
Berlin to Tokyo 


“Almost nonchalantly it heaved its proud 
silver beauty to the first pale rays of the 
pastel dawn, sunning the gleaming breast 
with almost birdlike coquetry.” 

So, last week, to please Publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, wrote coquettish 
Lady Grace Drummond Hay of the corps 
of Hearst correspondents on the Hearst- 
arranged globe trot of the Graf Zeppelin. 

First Day. The “pastel dawn” was of 
course, at Friedrichshafen, Germany. In 
moving north, the ship circled Berlin be- 
fore heading for Tokyo, 6,880 mi. away. 
Hearty Charles C. Younggreen of Mil- 
waukee, President of the International 
Advertising Association there in conven- 
tion, got to a microphone and said: “We 
greet the Graf Zeppelin as ambassador of 
good will to the entire world.” The ship 
proceeded quietly over Danzig, Koenigs- 
berg, the onetime Eastern War Front, into 
Russia. 

Second Day. Over the grubby villages 
of Western Russia, onward over the for- 
ests in the East moved the fabulous grey 
shape. Sir George Hubert Wilkins, Hearst 
explorer-correspondent reported: “Aston- 
ished people rushed to the streets in night 
attire and, scared and frightened, I judge. 
almost out of their wits, just as quickly 
rushed back to their homes.” The Graf 
Zeppelin crossed the Ural Mountains and 
then was in Asia. 

Third Day. Ever eastward, she crossed 
the Obi River, the Yenisei, the Lena. For 
300 miles passengers saw no towns, just 
forests, rivers and swamps flecked occa- 
sionally by a typee. For some hours the 
ship lost radio contact with civilization, 
then picked up a Japanese station, then 
the U. S. Naval station at Peiping (Pe- 
king). She was near the arctic circle. 
Weather was chilly, the moon ruddy. 

Fourth Day. The sun rose at 2°a.-m: 
The Graf Zeppelin kept north of war- 
troubled Manchuria (see p. 31), reached 
the sea, cut south down the Japanese Archi- 





pelago. The Japanese Government asked 
Commander Eckener by radio if he ap- 
proved being cited “the guest of the na- 
tion.” He replied that he preferred ‘“a 
few hours’ rest and sleep first.’””’ However, 
upon landing courtesy obliged him to eat 
dried chestnuts, dried cuttle fish, drink 
saki. 
eee Cen 

Flights & Flyers 

MacCracken Angry. William Patter- 
son MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, after two 
months in Europe, was lunching on the 
Leviathan in New York Harbor last week. 
A stupid flyer, to welcome some one 
aboard the ship, capered and stunted so 
close to her that passengers fearfully ran 
below decks. Mr. MacCracken was angry 
at the foolish flyer. The incident con- 
tained irony. The Assistant Secretary had 
prepared a speech on flying safety to de- 
liver over the radio. Later he did speak, 
declaring that the U. S. Government takes 
more pains to protect the flying public 
than any other nation in the world—by 
establishing airways, inspecting aircraft, 
licensing pilots, rating flying schools. He 
warned passengers to make their pilot pro- 
duce his Department of Commerce 
license. 

Land of the Soviets, Russian round- 
the-world plane, was forced down and 
damaged in an uninhabited Siberian re- 
gion, 170 miles from Irkutsk. The tour 
was canceled. 

Cross-country Refueling. A most 








~ © Wide World 
Asst. Sec. MAcCRACKEN 
His lunch was interrupted by capers. 


practical solution of refueling flight was 
undertaken last week—an attempt to fly 
from Spokane to New York and _ back 
(7,200 miles) refueling on the way. The 
Spokane Sun God, a Buhl biplane with 
Wright whirlwind motor, carried Lieut 
Nick B. Mamer and Pilot Art Walker. 
At first they had trouble in making their 
refueling contacts on their way to New 
York. More fortunate were they on their 
way back, had reached St. Paul without 
mishap as the new week began. Texas Co. 
(gas & oil) announced that it would estab- 
lish refueling stations over the country to 
accommodate such flights in the future. 
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SCIENCE | 


Fireproof Fire 

It takes five seconds to light a cigaret, 
ten seconds for a cigar or pipe, on the 
average. A match burns one-half inch 
from its tip in ten seconds. If the stub 
were fireproof many a careless fire would | 
be prevented. 

Two out of three men and women throw 
their cigarets away when the butts are 
between one and one and a half inches 
long. If the stub could be fireproofed, 
other careless fires could be prevented. 

Last week the Bureau of Standards, 
which made the observations by sending 
employes to snipe stubs and butts on side- 
walks and in office buildings, recommended 
fireproofing methods. The procedure is to 
soak matches in non-inflammable water- 
glass to within the useful half-inch of the 
head. Cigarets should have a cork tip one 
inch Jong and lined with waterglass. Con- 
gresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers of Mas- 
sachusetts inspired the investigation. 

















Expeditions 
Last week’s news of expeditions in the 


Belgian Congo pigmies. Akeley introduced 
her to Africa in 1905. She helped him at 
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name of science, included the following: 9 se 
Mrs. Delia J. Denning Akeley, first 

wife of the late Carl Ethan Akeley, sailed | Kh 

from Manhattan for a solitary year among 


his kills and photography. After their 

divorce in 1923 she spent three months 

studying pigmies. Her present expedition, | 
on which she will have no civilized com- 
panion, is to expand those studies. Just 
before sailing, she said: “I hate and dread 
the loneliness of it, and I’m afraid, too. 
Of course, I’m afraid. There’s plenty to 
be afraid of. If I should do something the 
pigmies didn’t like, they could do away 
with me in short order and disappear from | 
the place, and no one would ever know | 
what had happened to me. But, it’s my 
work, and that’s more important to me 
than anything else.” 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt reached | 
Tokyo, returning leisurely from hunting in 
Central Asia to take his post as Governor 
of Porto Rico. 

Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd 
in Antarctica received a plea from the Ed- 
gar Allan Poe Society of Manhattan to 
name some Antarctic place after Poet Poe. 
Wirelessed serious-minded Explorer Byrd: 
“Will name something after Poe if there 
is anything left after the long list I now 
have. It is essential for me to remember 
first the members of the expedition and 
others who have made it possible. Kind 
regards.” The expedition began experi- 
ments with Westinghouse’s East Pitts- 
burgh radio station KDKA to determine 
the variations in long distance broadcast- 
ing. They suspect that the theoretical 
Heaviside layer comes close to the earth’s | 
surface at the Poles. 

Herbert Spencer Dickey went up the 
Orinoco River for the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. Last 
week he returned to Manhattan, unwilling 
to talk about his ‘dismal failure.” The 
Venezuelan Government did not supply 
him with a promised boat. The old boat he 
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AIRPORT” 


Plan and erect your hangars so that 
tomorrow’s requirements may be 
met most easily and inexpensively. 
Our experience is at your disposal. 


Airplane hangars are one of the newer necessities of modern 
progress ... but steel buildings long have occupied a promi- 
nent position in the business world. 

This organization has been a vital factor in the construction 
and erection of steel buildings for a great many years. It is 
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bought was wrecked. The only unusual 
thing which he happened upon was a rarely 
seen tribe of Piarroas Indians. He con- 
siders them the most timid people in the 
world. They fear animals, fish, even small 
birds. Nor will they eat them. Their food 
consists of bread made from roots, and a 
diet of worms, ants, maggots. 

Llewellyn Williams, Field Museum 
botanist on the Amazon, reported finding 
a tree which “contains in its bark a sweet 
edible resin with the consistency of real 
sugar.” Another tree “excretes an oily 
substance which in appearance, taste, con- 
sistency and other properties is a close 
affinity to the lard rendered from animal 
fats.” 

Far up a north branch of the Amazon, 
T. Tozzi Calvo, Brazilian explorer, found 
rock inscriptions which resembled Phoe- 
nician, Egyptian and Greek characters. 

“The Arctic is attractive in many ways, 
but not this place. All’s well,” radioed 
Donald Baxter Macmillan from the 
east coast of Baffin Island, where his 
schooner Bowdoin was icelocked for a 
fortnight. If he can get out of the icepack 
he will return to the U. S. at once and 
prepare for his 1930 expedition to the same 
region. On that trip he will use airplanes ; 
to study the Baffin Island icecap, to search | 
for interior lakes, for mineral deposits. 
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Notes 

Coates Off. Conductor Albert Coates 
of London finished his guest-conducting of 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in 
Lewisohn Stadium, Manhattan, 80 minutes 
before his boat sailed for Europe one night 
last week. He still had time to make a 
speech, and said, “It isn’t an orchestra. 
It’s a miracle.” Knowing ones credited 
tireless Willem von Hoogstraten, summer 
director. 

Chicago Union. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians announced a series of 
30 public concerts through September, be- 
ginning Labor Day in Grant Park, by a 
50-man orchestra. On the list to be invited 
to conduct: Frederick Stock, John Philip 
Sousa. 

Sky Piano. In the baggage room of 
the Graf Zeppelin on her westward trip 
this year (Time, Aug. 12) was a grand 
piano. In the salon was Pianist Gregoire 
Gourevitch. He thought it would be appro- 
priate to play Wagner’s opus picturing the 
Valkyries’ ride above the clouds while his 
audience was similarly situated. As the 
piano did not fit into the Zeppelin’s salon, 








P, ILOSOPHY 
BAKES NO BREAD” 


T° the taunt of the skeptics 
that “‘philosophy bakes no 
bread’’ a lover of wisdom replied 
that its Function was merely to 
furnish ‘‘freedom, God, and im- 
mortality. . ."’ There was an un- 
spoken undercurrent of this con- 
viction when, in May 1926, The 
Inner Sanctum of siMON AND 
scuusTer issued a faltering first 
edition of 1500 copies of a book 
called The Story of Philosophy. In 
three years more than a million 
American readers have felt the 
lure of ‘that dear delight’’—‘‘not 
harsh and crabbed, as dull fools 
suppose, but sweeter than Apollo's 
lute’’—and have surveyed the 
wisdom of the world’s great 
thinkers from Socrates to Santa- 
yana as chronicled in wit 
DURANT'S spirited pages. . . 

Now these readers are again in- 
vited by witt puranr to his latest 
book, The Mansions of Philosophy— 
a book whose chapters are haunts 
of happiness set aside for the good 
life, the life animated and disci- 
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Publishers 37 West 57th Street 


plined by that total perspective 
which is philosophy. 

The advance sale of The Mansions 
of Philosophy—like its celebrated 
predecessor, it is a $5.00 book, 
although 125 pages longer—was 
11 times greater than that of The 
Story of Philosophy. A week after 
publication the largest book 
wholesalers in America ranked it 
first. in the best-seller list for 
general literature. Critical acclaim 
has accompanied and accelerated 
this mounting public demand. 

Here is a survey of human life 
and destiny—an observatory, at 
once lofty and accessible, from 
which witt puraNT contemplates 
the timeless issues of man and 
metaphysics as well as the current 
problems of our distracted civili- 
zation. Here unity is illuminated 
by wit, wisdom mellowed by 
scholarship. For all persons whose 
mental horizon goes beyond bread 
and circuses, another liberalizing 
adventure will be found in The 
Mansions of Philosophy. 
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Pianist Gourevitch and the Valkyries had 
to wait for his concert last week in Man- 
hattan’s Savoy-Plaza Hotel. 


—_—©— 
“The First One”’ 


Great stone cities slumber, long ruined, 
in the jungle bush of lower North Amer- 
ica. In Mexico the Aztecs, in Yucatan the 
Mayans developed civilizations which de- 
clined and fell so long ago that little is 
known of them today. Their traditions. 
lingering in the stones and exhumed jew- 
elry of their cities, are of an antiquity 
admirably suited to folk-lore and epic 
poetry. Hence Payambé, “The First 
One,” a new Mexican opera. 

The libretto—a tale of two city-states, 
Tuluum and Chichen-Itza, whose kings 
warred while a Tuluum prince loved a 
Chichen princess—was contrived by Don 
Luis Rosado Vega, Yucatan troubadour. 
once jailed for translating the Mexican 
constitution into Indian, now director of 
the Museum of History and Archaeology 
in Merida. 

The four scenes were designed by young 
Juan G. Novelo. In the first scene, Tu- 
luum is not the fortress-like ruin of that 
name on the Caribbean Sea but is revived 
with terraces, temples, palaces, facing in- 
land against a background of green sea 
blue sky. In the last scene, Chichen-Itza 
rears its pyramids from the dust of ages 

The music is by Fausto Pinedo, a Yuca- 
tecan who has adapted European methods 
of writing to the methods of Mexico's 
popular troubadour ballads. 

Under the Minister of Public Educa- 
tion’s auspices, Payambé will soon be pre- 
sented in Mexico City, probably at the 
Arbeu Theatre, for the great National 
Theatre, designed for the presentation ot 
opera and drama, though conceived many 
years ago, is still incomplete. 


That his country should have a national 
theatre was one of the ideas of the late 
many-minded Porfirio Diaz, onetime 
President of Mexico. Work on the gilded, 
white-marble, city-block-size _ structure, 


planned for the 1910 Mexican centennial. 


stopped in 1910 when Diaz was over- 
thrown. 

Elaborate, pretentious, built on un- 
drained ground, sinking still beneath its 
own weight, it is bitterly referred to by 
many a Mexican as a symbol of the whole 
Diaz régime—grand in conception, fum- 
bled in execution. 

Its architect, like its architecture, was 
Italian: Adamo Boari. Other Latins and 
one Hungarian did some sculpture. A fea- 
ture is the Tiffany glass screen—a glass 
mosaic fireproof curtain weighing 27 tons. 
academically decorated to illustrate the 
legend of volcanoes Ixtaccihuatl and Popo- 
catepetl, Aztec lovers. 

When the theatre’s site was excavated, 
workmen uncovered the steeple of a church 
which had sunk in the swampy ground! 
For months giant pumps injected concrete 
under the foundation, uselessly. The dome 
is unfinished but the structure has a roof 
It is used for automobile shows, concerts 
To raise more money the government once 
issued a special postage stamp. Most help- 
ful have been the labor organizations 
which, for five years past, have labored 
slowly toward its completion. 
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Protean Gnome 

Lox1:* The Life of Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz—Jonathan Norton Leonard— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.75). 

When a boy-child makes Solomon’s tem- 
ple out of blocks, then sets it afire, or pours 
water over the red carpet to turn the wheel 
of his mill, what can grandmother do but 
send him out to play? 

For the boy born to the Steinmetzes of 
Breslau in April of 1865, alfresco play 
was difficult. Deformed son of a deformed 
father, gnomelike little Karl was smaller 
than most, also weak-legged, humpbacked, 
big-headed, crablike. In kindergarten, 
learning became his play. From 7 to 17, 
shielded from religious influence, he de- 
veloped into his Gymnasium’s pride. 
Studying fundamentals of engineering at 
the University of Breslau, he kept his pro- 
fessors whole lecture hours arguing with 
him. 

Studying electricity did not prevent 
Steinmetz from craving companionship. 
He joined two student societies, the first 
a mathematical one where he was amid 
songs and beer dubbed Proteus, ever- 
changing old man of the sea. The second 
was the Breslau Student Socialist Society, 
of which he soon became chairman. Find- 
ing, one night, that the police were on his 
trail for editing a radical weekly, he left 
for Switzerland, radical retreat, then for 
New York via steerage where he was ad- 
mitted past the Statue of Liberty after 
some demur over his appearance. Living 
with a friend in Brooklyn, he found work 
two hours away as $12-a-week draughts- 
man for solemn, pouchy-eyed Rudolf 
Eichemeyer of Yonkers, himself a political 
refugee turned manufacturer of hat ma- 
chinery and the first successful (Otis) ele- 
vator motor. 

Eichemeyer, learning that Employe 
Steinmetz devoured mathematical treatises 
even more readily than Tom Sawyer, al- 
lowed him enough liberty to make his great 
discovery, the Law of Hysteresis.+ This 
brought Steinmetz kudos from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
a permanent throne behind the scenes of 
the electrical industry. 

*Mischievous Norse Fire-God of a shape trans- 
formable at will. Thor, God of War and 
Thunder, chained him up when he grew too 
obstreperous. But Loki will come again, to lead 
forth the hosts of Hel at Twilight of the Gods. 

+Wten a bar of iron is placed inside a coil 
through which a current is flowing it becomes 
magnetized. The bar of iron when magnetized 
acquires, like the compass needle, poles north 
and south. When the current reverses, the poles 
change places—not instantaneously, but with a 
delay. The process of delay is called the Law 
of Hysteresis. 






TimE readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben T 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


In 1892, Edison General Electric and 
Thompson-Houston Cos. were merged to 
form General Electric Co. Beginning re- 
search for them at Lynn, Steinmetz, 
proudly, silently, lived four weeks with- 

















GENIUSES 
Steinmetz (tapping): “My lightning did 
that, Mr, Edison.” 


out salary until the payroll error responsi- 
ble was detected, righted. Always fearful 
of shock, his work was with Alternating 
Current, whose danger the Direct Current 
interests then so ably played up in press 
and courts. In 1893 Alternating Current, 
constant neither in value nor direction, was 
incalculable. For calculating this current 
Steinmetz, who spurned the smaller prob- 
lems he was given, produced his own “‘sym- 
bolic method” which gave General Elec- 
tric decisive advantage over competitors. 
No inventor he, the Steinmetz theoretical 
work found fruition in three thick red 
volumes, Alternating Current. His popu- 
lar book is America and tlie New Epoch, 
showing why he was pro-German in the 
War, also how the merger of small com- 
panies into a trust was a step toward So- 
cialism. After indulging in Socialist poli- 
tics, a Western lecture tour, a denial, as 
scientist, of immortality and God’s exist- 
ence, Steinmetz died Oct. 26, 1923. 

A lover of cacti, canoeing (with double 
paddle) and long cigars, Steinmetz was a 
human national figure. Some anecdotes: 

Before Schenectady became The Elec- 
tric City, the new General Electric quar- 
ters there were a firetrap. No Smoking 
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signs were placed around. Enraged, Stein- 
metz marched home, sent a note: “No 
smoking, no Steinmetz.” Result: there- 
after he alone smoked. 

On a camping with Steinmetz, a young 
Dutchman wanted to blow up a stump. 
For dynamite he began mixing potassium 
chlorate and powdered sulphur but pressed 
too hard on a lump in the chlorate. A 
blinding flash, and the youth was found all 
bloody. Others were excited but Stein- 
metz, frantic, outdid them, jabbered Eng- 
lish, German, gibberish, hopped from bed 
to chairs till quieted. 

One day in 1922, newsgatherers and 
scientists met at Dr. Steinmetz’s invitation 
in a General Electric laboratory at Sche- 
nectady. Curious, they looked at a big 
generator the little doctor had made. Nerv- 
ous, most of them looked away again. 
They knew what they were there for. The 
doctor was to create an indoor thunder- 
storm, destroy a miniature village with a 
million horsepower of artificial lightning. 
Suppose, thought the spectators, the sar- 
donic-looking wizard should go suddenly 
mad! Suppose he should turn his electrical 
fury on us? 

But Steinmetz, not crazy, destroyed ac- 
cording to program. Afterwards he showed 
one of his inanimate victims to deaf 
Thomas Alva Edison. Tapping him on the 
knee in Morse code, he telegraphed: ‘‘My 
lightning did that, Mr. Edison!” 

He liked: poker, his Gila monster and 
alligators, practical jokes with electricity, 
flattery, a lamp-and-mirror arrangement 
by which incoming female visitors would 
see themselves suddenly, the color green, 
down-and-outers, steak and potatoes, bi- 
cycle riding, a personal letter from Rus- 
sia’s Lenin refusing his aid in Soviet elec- 
trification. 

The Significance. Author Leonard's 
approach to Steinmetz, though factual, is 
tinged with hysterical admiration, the 
breathlessness of the new esthetic Science. 
It is sharply “written down” to the reader’s 
level, contains much carping over the 
Steinmetz Socialism. Subject, not treat- 
ment, makes this biography outstanding. 

The Author. Says Jonathan Norton 
Leonard, 26: “I haven’t lived long enough 
to have much biography.” What biography 
he has includes the fact that his father, 
Jonathan Leonard, also writes (Back to 
Stay and The Meddlers) ; that Jonathan Jr. 
studied at schools public as well as private 
and underwent some tutoring before and 
during Harvard, whence he was graduated 
in 1925. He reviews books for metropoli- 
tan newspapers and The Saturday Review 
of Literature. In 1927 he was responsible 
for Ask Me Too, a juvenile version of the 
Ask Me Another book of educative ques- 
tions-answers. Lately he returned to live 
at Sandwich, Mass., where he guards well 
the secret of his next book’s subject. 
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Is Cruisabout Time! 


HE warm, breezy Indian Summer 

I days are among the nices st of the year 

for Cruisabout enjoyment. These are 
the days when, as you cruise up narrow, 
winding, wooded streams, you can enjoy 
the myriad shades and tones of autumn 
color. Or, if you prefer open water, the | 
Cruisabout will safely take you where wind- 
swept whitecaps thrill even the saltiest 
sea dogs. 

The Richardson Cruisabout is always 
ready ‘o sail. Just throw aboard the food 
and du‘le, load up with gasoline and oil 
and shove off to enjoy, to the utmost, 
Indian Summer's finest days. 

Nearly 150 Cruisabouts have brought 
health and happiness to their owners. Only 
a few more can be delivered before the days 
of Indian Summer are memories. | 

Wire us to hold a Cruisabout for you or, 
at least, write for our free booklet ‘‘C” 
which illustrates and describes the Rich- 
ardson Cruisabouts and which we shall 
be pleased to mail immediately upon re- 
ceiving your letter. 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 


330 Sweeney St.. No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Richardson 
Cruisabouls 


Displayed at 5th Ave. & 15th St. 
New York City 
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Save your 
eyes RGF 


and concentrate all your attention on the 
job. Neo-Leum eliminates confusing re- 
flections of objects or light. Finished in 
dark green—nature’s eye-comfort color. 
Neo-Leum stimulates working speed, 
insures accuracy, adds efficiency. It 
also preserves new desk tops and re- 
news old ones. Makes offices better look- 
ing and is a profitable, permanent in- 
vestment. 


NEO-LEUM 


is its own best salesman and will dem- 
onstrate 10 specific advantages over all 
desk coverings—besides lesser costs. Use 
it 10 days without obligation. Use the 
coupon now. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY, 
566 South Market St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Please ship the following size Neo-Leum top or tops | 
which we-agree to use for ten days, returning or re- | 
mitting — this time. Size of desk top: __— in. | 
OF neice 
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Tennessce Talk 
HomepLace—Maristan Chapman—Vik- 
ing ($2.50). 
To marry a Tennessee hill girl, one must 
first have a “homeplace.” The $50 a ’leg- 
ger gave Fayre Jones to keep quiet about 


dynamiting the Howard house would have | 


sufficed to let him marry Bess Howard, 
only the money proved counterfeit. What 
could Jones do but return it? Bess moved 
to town, began going to “play-parties.”’ 
Fayre remonstrated but could do nothing 
until a man to whom Jones turned out to 
be a brother on the left side, died, leaving 
1 “homeplace.” Then Fayre moved in with 
Bess for his “wife-woman.” She gladly 
planned, by bringing along “child-things,” 
to become a “mother-woman.” 

Character in a novel begins with the 
Author Chapman has _ few 
physical descriptions, thus she has a hard 
job delineating character. Almost wholly 
she lets her people talk and describe them- 
selves thereby; that far, at least, she suc- 
ceeds with character. Indeed, her plots 
being fragile and her style under the in- 


| fluence of Thomas Hardy, the Tennessee 


idiom remains as her only virtue. Says 
she: 

“I have been haunted always by the 
Southern highlanders’ need of a recorder. 
Being driven to frenzy by the futility of 
outland interpretation, I at last took up 
the work of their defense. To do this it has 
been necessary to make a long study of 
their idiom and the dialects from which it 
is compounded, and to reduce their gram- 
mar and syntax to a definite working 
scheme.” 

Another name for Maristan Chapman is 
Mrs. John Stanton Chapman. She, 34 next 
month, surprises native Tennesseeans 
often, since she looks and dresses almost as 
would a male. Her previous book, The 
Happy Mountain, sold 80,000 copies, was 
Literary Guilded. 


--— 6 


Man Leaves Woman 

Ex-Wire — Anonymous — Cape-Smith 
($2). 

This book should sell well because of 
its title, format, anonymity, style, story. 

Newly rich and resenting one of Hus- 
band Peter’s infidelities, Patricia com- 
mitted one herself, after drinking. Some 


| time after she told him of it Peter threw 
| her through a glass door and looking cold 


and hard went away with the virtuous 
Hilda. His reasons for making the break: 

“At times he said I had lost my looks. 
At other times he said I had nothing but 
looks to recommend me. He said I took no 


| interest in his interests. He said also that 
| I insisted on thrusting myself into all of 


them. He said I was spiritless, or tem- 
peramental; had no moral sense or was a 
prude. He said he wanted to marry the 
woman he really loved; and, that once rid 
of me, he would not marry anyone else on 
a bet.” 

With equally bright insight, some im- 


| personality, average epigrams and over all 


a great unconscious pathos continues the 
story of how Ex-Wife tried to make Ex- 
Husband’s image dead in her heart. 
Numerous distractions, hard liquor, hard 
work and handsome men fill a certain gap. 
until she marries one of the last. 

Heroine and author are a bobbed, grey- 


| eyed, short brunette still short of 30, 











Hfome 


College Inn 


Lobsterala Newburg 


HE day of the lobster palace is 

gone... but still with us is that 
king of all sea foods ... Lobster a la 
Newburg. And now, for the first time, 
you can have it at home... just as it 
is served in the famous Hotel Sher- 
man. There’s no trouble preparing 
College Inn Lobster a la Newburg— 
it is ready to serve. You’ll find it a 
welcome dish. All good food shops 
sell it. College Inn Food Products 
Co., Chicago. 








| COLLEGE INN | 


Chicken ala King. . - 
| LOBSTER. 


Welsh Rarebit...Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Chop Suey, ,, Cream of Tomato Soup 








Bound Copies of TIME 
Now Ready *9yStume’xit (Jan. 
June 1929). $5 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN°’T GET 


ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 


shi ete able eine fdr ahi 
WHEN VACATION | 
IS OVER 


PHYSICALLY refreshed the average per- 
son is mentally hungry for substantial 
worth while reading. Science News-Letter 
is a publication that brings to you weekly 
insimple, entertaining style all the im- 
portant facts in science—gathered € 
throughout the world—by a trained scien- 
tific staff. These facts are presented in nug- 
get form. Men and women read them, enjoy 
— and absorb an entirely new world of 
ideas. 
























Introductory offer—$1 for 13 weeks. < 
Science News-Letter 

2171 B Street, Washington, D.C. H 
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mother of a five-year-old son. She is 
Katharine Ursula Parrott, ex-wife of Re- 
porter Lindsay Parrott of the New York 
Evening Post. 


Cobb on “Corn” 
Rep LikKer—Irvin S. Cobb—Cosmo- 


politan ($2.50). 
Kentucky is the State once proud of 
its whiskey, women and steeds. Of his na- 








Oe 


. . would have omitted the bloodhounds. 


Kentucky’s Cops 


tive State’s whiskey from the pioneers to 
the Prohibitionists, Author Cobb betrays 
some knowledge. Excerpt: “Just about the 
time they first began making red likker 
here in Kentucky, which was back in 
pioneer days, there was a craze on for 
French names among our people. As a 
result, there’s a Bourbon County and a 
Fayette County and a town named Paris 
and a town named Versailles . . . so may- 
be they named it [red likker] for Bourbon 
County.” 

For distilling any drama from the sub- 
ject, Author Cobb is not the man. Had he 
written Uncle Tom’s Cabin he would have 
omitted the bloodhounds. Here is as much 
of his story as hangs together: 

Col. Bird lavished all his paternal feel- 
ing on humorless grandson Morgan. Yet 
when Morgan wanted to go to the War, the 
Colonel did not restrain, rather he en- 
couraged him. Morgan returned with a 
French bride. Soon after, Prohibition and 
its consequent troubles forced old Bird to 
set his distillery afire. Soon after that, he 
died. Morgan opened a grocery store. The 
Bird home became a Hebrew orphan asy- 
lum. Thus ends the pointless tale. 

The Author. Although Red Likker 
may sell well, Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb is 
no booklegger. Cautious not to offend 
Cobb-clients, he leaves the great Prohibi- 
tion novel a thing yet to be written. But 
Mr. Cobb in action is less cautious than 
Novelist Cobb. Says he, lately elected 
Chairman of the Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment: 

“If Prohibition is a noble experiment, 
then the San Francisco fire and the Gal- 
veston flood also should be listed among 
the noble experiments of our national 
history.” 


RELIGION 


Why Go to Church? 


Fable-famed is the lesson that one stick 
can be easily broken while a bundle of 
sticks defies the strongest giant. Every 
high school student is told that the word 
“religion” is derived from the Latin “re” 
and “‘ligo,” meaning “to bind together.” 
Last week a poster with an illustration of 
a British chieftain explaining the stick 
lesson to tribesmen, and with text expound- 
ing its application to religion, won the first 
prize of $1,000 in a ‘““Why Go to Church?” 
contest. Sponsor of the competition was 
the “Church Group” of members of the 
New York Advertising Club, voluntarily 
offering to attendance-stricken U. S. 
churches their sagacity in the wiles of 
selling. : 

Author of the winning text was Robert 
Collier, strenuous salesman, editor and 
staff of Mind, Inc., a monthly magazine 
of practical psychology. After winning the 
prize he admitted that he goes to church 
and while he cannot attend regularly “al- 
ways manages to have some part of the 
family there.” 

Concluding Salesman Collier’s text was 
the slogan: “Get the weight of a com- 
mon aim, a common purpose, behind both 
your prayers and your work. GO TO 
CHURCH.” 


On Tisha B’Ab » 


Three Arab policemen and a Jewish 
officer were guarding the narrow lane that 
passes the Wailing Wall of the Temple in 
Jerusalem, most sacred as shrine of the 
Jewish faith. The Arabs sat in silence, 
wishing they were in the nearby Mosque 
Omar where thousands of Moslems were 
celebrating the eve of Mohammed’s birth- 
day. The lone Jew paced slowly up and 
down, pensive in the heavy Palestine dusk. 
He looked at the aged stones of the Wail- 
ing Wall where the day before 10,000 Jews 
had gathered as part of the fast of Tisha 
B’Ab, to lament the two destructions of 
the Temple. So old are those stones that, 
looking at them, one can reconstruct the 
scene of the first destruction when in 586 
B. C. the Chaldeans, sword and armor glit- 
tering in the bright sun, swept through the 
Holy City, razed the Temple. Another 
scene was in 70 A. D. when the Roman 
Titus and his grizzled legionaries forced 
their way inch by inch to the heart of 
Jerusalem, burned the Second Temple. 
Slowly the Jewish officer walked by the 
wall, only remnant of the ancient Temple, 
reflecting on the sad history of his race. 

Suddenly hearing a low crescendo of 

oices, the officer whirled toward the new 
gate leading from the Mosque Omar to the 
lane, shouted a hoarse phrase at the drows- 
ing Arabs. For a moment they stood hor- 
ror-struck, then fled. Through the gate 
poured a screaming, howling mass of 
Arabs, flaunting banners that flapped like 
big bats in the twilight. Down the lane 
they roared. Vainly an old beadle tried to 
halt them, was seized by powerful dark 
hands, hurled aside. Two Jews bowed in 
prayer at the altar were savagely beaten. 
In a frenzy of plunder the Moslems burned 
prayer books and psalters, smashed lamps, 
made off with sacred relics. 
Quickly word of the raid spread among 











Jews. The great gloom that had preceded 
Tisha B’Ab continued at this latest dese- 
cration. Leaders were indignant, pointed 
out that Great Britain had failed to main- 
tain its protectorate. 


The raid emphasized for Jews the sig- 
nificance and need of a meeting, an event, 
that had taken place two days before, 
about 1,900 miles away in Zurich, Switzer- 











Louis MARSHALL 


“We Americans are not money-bags.” 


land. There, outstanding Jews of the 
world had assembled for the meeting of 
the Jewish Council Agency, the new body 
uniting the Zionist and non-Zionist fac- 
tions of Jewry (Time, Aug. 19). Three 
hours before the fast of Tisha B’Ab began, 
there had been tears of joy, embracing, 
glad shouts of “Mazeltov!” (Congratula- 
tions) as Zionists and non-Zionists had 
signed a pledge to work in harmony for 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

At the Zurich meeting, Jews skilled in 
law, shrewd in business, confident of their 
race, continued planning Palestine’s de- 


velopment. They discussed a $15,000,000 


Palestine finance corporation, approved a 
budget for the ensuing year of $3.750,000 
for work, $5,co0,000 for buying land. At 
the conclusion of the meeting Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild of France was elected 
honorary president of the Council, with 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann of London, main- 
spring of Zionism, as real president. Two 
U.S. Jews were prominent : 

Felix M. Warburg gave $500,000 toward 
a fund to establish the finance corporation, 
was elected head of the administrative 
committee. The corporation, he said, 
“must be conducted... by a_ board 
which tries its best for the shareholders. 
The business must be conducted calmly, 
without hysterics or indiscretion.” 

Louis Marshall, “Ambassador of Israel 
to the world,” elected chairman of the 
Agency, grew jubilant over the prospects 
of united Jewry. Said he: “In the seventy- 
third year of my life I have now found an 
ideal which I sought for 30 years. We 
American Jews... are not ‘money- 
bags’. . . . We have done our duty to our 
brethren.” 
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Guaranteed Ferocious 


In his training camp, Senor Victorio 
Maria Campolo, towering Argentine 
heavyweight fighter (Tre, June 24) tried 
desperately, ineffectually, to scowl, to 
glower, to crook his smile into a sneer. 
Jibing onlookers, unconvinced of his 
ferocity, were told: “You should see him 
bulldog, skin and dress a steer for barbe- 
cue in nine minutes.” 

Without the scowl but with butchery in 


Yachts 

Last week scores of costly marine play- 
things sported along the Atlantic seaboard. 
In the final, climactic race of the New 
York Yacht Club cruise, Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams, persistent 
vacationist, piloted Gerard B. Lambert’s 
Vanitie to beat George M. Pynchon’s 
Istalena for the King of England’s cup. 

In 1920, the Resolute successfully de- 
fended the America’s cup against Sir 
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© International 


Victorro Marta CAMPOLO 


He threw kisses. 


heart. Meat-Dresser Campolo last week 
met in a Brooklyn fight ring the recurrent 
Thomas Heeney of Australia, who since 
his battle with onetime Champion Tunney 
has been married, grown fat, taken maul- 
ings in two of his three fights. 

The prodigious Campolo, dominating 
Heeney half a foot in height, 20 pounds 
in weight, many inches in reach,* needed 
no glower to terrorize. Undaunted, Heeney 
charged the massive Argentine, belted him 
soundingly, won several early rounds. 
Frequently Campolo turned his head, spat 
nervously, was biffed. Then in round eight, 
Campolo unloosed a right uppercut which 
hoisted Heeney clean off the canvas. At 
the ringside, Heeney’s wife tore her hand- 
kerchief, moaned into it. In the ninth 
Heeney was twice bumped to the floor, 
twice wambled up again. The referee, hu- 
mane, stopped the bout but neglected the 
ceremony of lifting high the victor’s 
right hand. Campolo, a ceremonious Latin, 
raised it himself, promenaded about the 
ring, threw kisses to the audience. 

Gratifying to Promoter Humbert J. 
Fugazy was this demonstration of his 
South American hopeful’s ferocity. In 
that ghostly company of world’s heavy- 
weight championship contenders Campolo 
takes a place not more than two removes 
from Germany’s potent Max Schmeling. 

About 20,000 saw the fight in Brooklyn. 
In Buenos Aires 50,000 volatile Latins 
lined the Avenida de Mayo reading round 
by round results flashed on bulletin boards 
in front of the newspapers La Prensa and 
La Critica. Afterward, ecstatic, they sang, 
cheered, paraded the streets until mid- 
night. One man who did not parade: a 
pudgy auto salesman named Luis Angel 
Firpo, onetime “wild bull of the Pampas,” 
who has boasted he could whip Campolo 
with one hand. In Campolo’s little home- 
town, Quilmes, the populace surrounded 
his home, wildly cheered his aged parents. 

*Giant Campolo’s reach is 82 in., 8 in. longer 
than that of William Harrison (‘Jack’) 


Dempsey. 





Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock IV. Syndi- 
cates of Atlantic coastal tycoons were 
announced last week, two of which carry 
on the old Vanitie-Resolute rivalry: 

I 


George Nichols, skipper and managing 
owner. 

Members—Henry Walters, J. P. Mor- 
gan, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Richard Teller 
Crane Jr., Arthur Curtiss James, Junius S. 
Morgan Jr., Gerard B. Lambert (owner of 
Vanitie), George T. Bowdoin Jr. 

Designer—Clinton Hoadley Crane. 


II 

Winthrop Williams Aldrich, manager. 

Members—Harold Stirling Vanderbilt. 
skipper; Commodore William Vincent 
Astor, George Fisher Baker Jr., Commo- 
dore Floyd Leslie Carlisle, Ogden Living- 
ston Mills, E. Walter Clark (owner of 
Resolute), George Whitney. 

Designer—W. Starling Burgess 

Ill 

Another New York Syndicate, less overt 
about its membership, its plans. 

Probable designer—Charles Drown 
Mower or Charles Frederick Herreshoff 
(son of the late great James Brown Her- 
reshoff, designer of the Resolute and its 
predecessors Vigilant, Defender, Columbia, 
Reliance). 

IV 

A New England syndicate, headed by 
John Silsbee Lawrence of Boston. 

Probable designer—Frank C. Paine. one- 
time partner, now rival, of Designer Bur- 
gess. 

In the final race of a German-U. S. series 
off Marblehead, Mass., aboard the U. S. 
entry Oriole, Designer Paine pulled ropes. 
gave advice, helped 18-year-old Elizabeth 
Hovey to win. Futile was the victory. 
however, for the German yachts had piled 
up a lead in four earlier races, captured 
the President Hoover cup (sponsored, not 
donated, by the President, who, no yachts- 
man, hears about yacht doings from Secre- 
tary of Navy Adams). 





Piddlers 


A solemn group of sportsmen spent last 
week sitting in pairs at tables in Cedar 
Point, Ohio, propelling cylindrical pellets 
about checkered rectangles, making them 
sally, mingle, jump one another, then inch- 
ing them ignominiously back to safe cor- 
ners. Officials fumed impotently. For 20 
hrs. four of the most potent contenders in 
the National Checker Championship pid- 
dled thus, played 32 drawn games. Came 
official threats to limit to 20 the number of 
games two players could draw without 
penalty. In the finals, after six draws, Asa 
Long of Toledo, Ohio, conquered 16-time 
og Louis C. Ginsberg of Brooklyn, 

Checkerman Long, 24-year-old  tele- 
graph clerk, has long been a checker 
prodigy. At 15 he watched a national 
tournament knowingly, critically. Irritated, 
national contenders challenged him to 
play. He beat them. Two years later he 
won the U. S. Championship. Two years 
ago he was on a team which defeated 
English invaders. Lacking competition in 
Toledo, he plays by mail with far-off ex- 
perts. Once he had a postal game with 
an Australian which lasted more than a 
year, ended in a draw. 


Dutch Girl 

Lake Geneva is fed by Switzerland's 
snows and icy springs. But its chill did 
not deter Corry Liebbrand, 21, plump 
Dutch girl, from wading in at Lausanne 
early one morning last week. She stroked 
away westward. All that day she swam. 
all that night. She was lost for hours from 
accompanying boats. On she swam. The 
next evening she reached Geneva, 37} 
miles from her starting place. She is the 
only person ever known to accomplish 
the feat. Last year fat Georges Michel 
channel-swimming French baker, at- 
tempted it, had to give up. 


; - 


Titles 

Tennis. Eastern lawn (at Rye, N. Y.)— 
Singles, William Tatem Tilden II of Phil- 
adelphia; doubles, Tilden & Frank Hunter 
of New Rochelle, N. Y.; women’s singles, 
Sarah Palfrey of Brookline. Mass.;: 
women’s doubles, Edith Cross & Mrs 
Lawrence A. Harper of California. 

National junior (at Culver, Ind.)—Sin- 
gles, Keith Gledhill of Santa Barbara. 
Cal.; doubles, Gledhill & Ellsworth Vines 
of Pasadena. 

National boys’—Singles, Jay Cohn of 
Santa Monica, Cal.; doubles, Cohn & C. R. 
Hunt of San Francisco. 

English schoolboys’ (at Queen’s Club, 
London)—Jimmy Nuthall of Repton.* 

German national lawn (at Hamburg)— 
Singles, Christian Boussus of France; 
doubles, Jacques Brugnon & Christian 
Boussus of France; women’s singles, Frau 
von Reznicek. 

Lawn Bowling. National singles (at 
Montclair, N. J.)—William Kidd of Chi- 
cago. 

Checkers. National (at Cedar Point, 
Ohio)—Asa Long of Toledo (see above). 

Bicycling. U.S. professional sprint (in 
The Bronx, N. Y.)—Freddie Spencer. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


*Brother of England's Wightman Cupwoman 
Betty Nuthall. 
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. En route—New York to Boston via Colonial Airways 


En route—Cleveland 
to Kansas City via 
Universal Air Lines 


En route—Dallas to San Antonio via Southern Air Transport 


Wherever time is Important 
TIME is “Standard Equipment” 


IME is flying East, South, West, North 

as ‘‘standard equipment” on the im- 
portant air lines of the U.S. Air-minded 
travelers will find the latest issue of TIME 
on all passenger planes 
operated by the Colonial 
Airways (New York, Bos- 
ton, Montreal, Buffalo, 
Toronto), the Universal 
Aviation Corp. (Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City), 
the Southern Air Trans- 
port, Inc. (Dallas, Fort 





Up-to-date news for modern-minded travelers 


Worth, El Paso, Houston, Galveston, San 
Antonio), the Southwest Air Fast Express 
(Tulsa, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Fort Worth), the Thompson Aeronautical 
Corp. (Cleveland, Detroit), 
the Stout Air Services, Inc. 
(Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land), the Northwest Air- 
ways (Chicago, St. Paul). 


TIME 
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205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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A “CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite in the office of Mr. Charles S. Bair, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Installation made by Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York City. 


POISE 


©Your office is your background. It is imperative that it be well 
balanced, harmonious and impressive — generating Poise. 

A “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite provides the background which 

creates poise that results in clear thinking, constructive planning and 

rapid transaction of business. It leaves an indelible impression of sound 


judgment and success. 


e will mail you ‘‘Pointers In Planning An Office’ and 
F he ier Material when requested on your letterhead. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


© 
Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Twenty Climbers 


The touch of Midas turned things to 
gold. In the legends of finance the name 
of J. P. Morgan is supposed to have the 
same effect. All sorts of stocks are some- 
times labelled Morgan stocks, yet no one 
save the uncommunicative partners at 23 





OU. & U. 
INVESTOR COOLIDGE 


The bulls grinned. 


Wall St. really knows exactly what com- 
panies have Morgan connections, or how 
much stock interest, if any, J. P. Morgan 
& Co.:holds in them. Speculators eager to 
know how much the name of Morgan is 
like the touch of Midas, have spent much 
time calculating what profit Morgan stocks 
have shown in 1929. 

The following list gives 20 stocks la- 
belled with various degrees of certainty as 
Morgan Stocks. It shows a wide diversity 
of Morgan interests, a wide diversity of 
Morgan profit. The stock prices given are 
respectively the closing prices on Jan. 2, 
1929 and the closing prices on Aug. 17, no 
allowance being made for rights issued in 
the intervening period. 

Seven Railroads: 1) Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe rose from 197} to 275, a gain 
of 774 points. On the basis of 2,416,293 
shares of stock outstanding, this was an 
increase of $186,658,634 in the market 
value of the company’s common shares. 
2) Chesapeake & Ohio rose from 2184 to 
274, a gain by similar calculations of $65,- 
542,170. 3) Great Northern preferred,* 
from 111 to 1234 or $31,193,325. 4) New 
York Central, from 188% to 2414, or $246,- 
362,682. 5) New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, from, 814 to 123}, or $66,382,- 
313. 6) Northern Pacific from 109 to 108§ 
or a decrease of $930,000. The seventh is 
not a railroad company strictly speaking, 
it is Alleghany Corp., a railroad investment 
company of the Van Sweringen brothers. 
It was not in existence at the beginning 
of the year, but stock was issued at 24, 
has risen to 503, or $93,625,000. 





*Calculations for all other companies refer 
to common stocks. Great Northern has never 


had any common stock. 


Two Farm Implement Makers: 1) 
J. I. Case & Co., from 5044 to 320, or a 
decrease of $23,295,892; 2) International 
Harvester from 100 to 1184, or $80,467,- 
626. (Volume of shares made the Har- 
vester gain more than thrice the Case loss. 

Columbia Graphophone, from 80% to 

2{ or $4,475,100 decrease. 

Continental Oil (Delaware), formerly 
Marland Oil, from 45% to 36%, or a de- 
crease of $21,215,421 (not allowing for 
the shares issued to acquire Continental 
Oil of Maine). 

Fleischmann (yeast) from 83 to 963, 
or $57,937,500. 

General Electric, from 2154 
$1,083,525,170. 

General Motors, from 84% to 70, or a 
decrease of $62,531,150. 

International Telephone & Telegraph, 
sold for 202 in January, has since been 
split three-for-one. The new shares have 


to 3953, or 


reached 119% or $288,618,416 gain in 
value. 
Johns Manville (asbestos, magnesia) 


from 198 to 192, a decrease of $4,500,000. 

Kennecott (copper) was 158, after a 
two-for-one split is 86%, or $69,101,242 
increase. 

Montgomery Ward (second largest mail 
order house) from 156 to 124, or $110,- 
898,432 decrease. 

United Corporation (utility investment 
company ), shares were offered at 274, now 
sell at 67%, or $228,761,116 increase. 

U. S. Steel, from 1623 to 238%, or 
$609,299,316 increase. 

Gain of 13 stocks 


f $3,107,140,757 
Loss of 7 stocks 2 


27.815.995 


Net gain $2.879,324,762 

Thus in seven and one-half months tens 
of thousands of holders of these 20 stocks, 
including the House of Morgan, acquired 
a paper profit equal to between two-thirds 
and three-quarters of the national budget 
for a year’s expenditures. 


Chief of the Morgan .stocks in last 
week’s fame was U. S. Steel which gained 
more than 20 points, touched a new all- 
time high of 245. Great was the rejoicing 
among the more than 100.000 shareholders 
of Steel common. Greatest of all should 
have been the rejoicing of George F. 
Baker, president of First National Bank 
of New York, holder of 76.000 shares, 
showing a gain of $5,700,000 since the first 
of the year. 

No rejoicing over Steel, however, was 
Calvin Coolidge entitled to. Formerly he 
held 50 shares which were increased to 70 
by a stock dividend in 1927. At the annual 
meeting of U. S. Steel last April, it was 
disclosed that he was no longer a stock- 
holder. Assuming that he sold his hold- 
ings before the first of the year, he lost a 
chance for a profit of some $5,250. Grin- 
ning bulls asked last week whether curious 
Mr. Coolidge had gone bearish too soon. 
Others shook their heads scornfully—too 
wise is Mr. Coolidge. Doubtless some 
friendly tycoon advised him to reinvest 
his money in another company where it 
has since made a great deal more than 
$5,250 for him. 





Squibb Squib 

In 1858 Dr. Edward R. Squibb, U. S. 
Navy surgeon, left the service and set up 
in a small way as a manufacturing chemist. 
It was just the right time. The Civil War, 
a big boom for medicaments, was only two 
years ahead. So the business went along 
prosperously, and at the age of 47 (in 
1905) was incorporated as E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. Since then there has been an- 
other big boom for medicaments, the 
World War, which won the company not 
only profit but an award from the U. S. for 
distinguished service. That things have 
not been going backward since the war is 
shown by the fact that the company’s net 
profits have steadily increased and more 
than doubled in the last four years. 

In 1858 the ideas of employe profit- 
sharing and of inviting consumers to be- 
come stockholders were probably not fa- 
miliar to Surgeon Squibb. There was 
nothing of that sort in the Navy, very 
little of it in business. Now that both 
these policies have become commonplaces, 
the successors of Surgeon Squibb have pro- 
duced an idea that is more or less of a 
novelty in 1929. What they propose is to 
invite not employes* nor consumers, but 
retailers, to become both stockholders and 
profitsharers. 

Several years ago Squibb (always a 
fairly close corporation) permitted a num- 
ber of retailers to buy shares of participat- 
ing preferred stock. The present plan goes 
much farther. From the retailer’s stand- 
point it works in some such fashion as 
this: 

If he has made annual purchases of 
$500 a year from Squibb he is allowed to 
buy ten shares (at $50 each) of the 6% 
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He invited the druggists. 


cumulative Distributors Preferred stock 
of anew company, Squibb Plan, Inc. With 
each $50 he puts in, Squibb Plan buys a 
share of the parent company’s common, 
now paying $1 a share in dividendst+. In 
addition Squibb Plan receives a sum from 
the parent company equal to 10% of the 


*Squibb also has a plan for installment stock 
purchases by employes. 
tNet in 1928 was $2.40 a share. 
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amount of the retailer's purchase of 
Squibb products and an additional 10% 
on the increase of his purchases over the 
previous year’s. 

Squibb Plan thus would have an income 
of $10 on the common stock it bought with 
the retailer’s money. If the retailer’s pur- 
chases come to $600 in the next year, 
Squibb Plan gets 10% ($60), and another 
10% ($10) on the increase in the retailer’s 
purchases. So all told Squibb Plan gets 
$80. Out of this it pays the retailer 6% 
($30) on his money. Of the remaining 
profit ($50) half goes back to the parent 
company and the rest ($25) is pro rated 
among the retailers in proportion to the 
amount of their direct purchases from 
Squibb. 

If no more dividends are paid the re- 
tailer would still get his 6% and probably 
something besides from Squibb Plan. But 
either increase in dividends or increase in 
his Squibb purchases will add to the re- 
tailer’s profit. 

As an extra inducement to go into the 
plan, Squibb is offering to every retailer 
whose purchases average more.than $100 
a month for the 15 months ending Dec. 
31, 1930, the opportunity to buy directly, 
at $50 a share, as many shares of Squibb 
common as he holds of Squibb Plan. 

Surgeon Squibb did not live to see this 
new experiment. He sold his business some 
25 years ago to the late Lowell M. Palmer, 
potent lime and cement man, who installed 
his son-in-law, Theodore Weicker, to run 
it. Later, Mr. Palmer’s able son, Carleton 
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H. Palmer, was installed at an early age 
and became, after the war and his father’s 
death, president of the company. It was 
under his youthful stimulus that the busi- 
ness began advertising, expanding. Still 
young (38 years), clean-shaven (Squibb’s 
shaving cream), smiling through white 
teeth (Squibb’s tooth paste), healthy 
(Squibb specifics and much horse backing 
at Fairfield, Conn., where he is a master- 
of-hounds and keeps an airplane), Presi- 
dent Palmer’s policy has been to market 
standard and recognized medicines under 
their own names and advertise the Squibb 
as a trade-mark of quality, rather than to 
purvey medicines of unpublished ingredi- 
ents with fancy names and irresponsible 
claims of merit. 

The result has been that in the last eight 
years Squibb’s net profit has multiplied 
seven times in spite of expenditures of 
$14,000,000 for research. Sales last year 
were over $13,000,000, net profit $1.368.- 
300. Squibb customers number some 700 
physicians’ supply houses and wholesalers, 
700 boards of health, 1,300 medical 
clinics, 5,000 hospitals, 27,000 retail drug- 
gists. 





o——_ 


Again, Gold Dust 

Inoperative for three months was the 
United Stores Corp., formed as a holding 
company last June to assume control of 
United Cigars Co., Tobacco Products 
Corp. (Trme, June 17). Although George 
K. Morrow and Frederick K. Morrow, 
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resources, and experience, devel- 
oped through forty years of serv- 
ice to traders and investors, are 
placed at the disposal of individ- 
uals having satisfactory banking 
sponsorship. 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


heads of the Gold Dust Corp., were then 
announced as dominant figures in the new 
holding concern, George J. Whelan, old- 
time United Cigar Store tycoon, continued 
to manage the affairs of the two tobacco 
companies. 

Still inoperative last week, United Stores 
Corp. seemed almost certain of passing out 
of existence as a new consolidation of 
United Cigars Co., Tobacco Products 
Corp., Gold Dust Corp. interests appeared. 
This time the Morrows and others ac- 
quired majority stock holdings of the to- 
bacco companies, whose assets amount to 
some $200,000,000. At a directors’ meet- 
ing George K. Morrow was elected Presi- 
dent and Board Chairman of both com- 
panies, Mr. Whelan was retained on the 
directorates. 

Business men hastened to speculate on 
reasons for the new combination. Most 
obvious seemed the desire to bring new 
financial power into United Cigar Co. and 
Tobacco Products Corp., whose earnings 
were depressed as a result of price lower- 
ing of popular brand cigarets to compete 
with price-cutting chain stores. From a 
high this year of 273, United Cigar stock 
had dropped last week to 15%. Likewise 
Tobacco Products Corp. experienced a 
drop, from the year’s high of 22% to a 
closing last week of 123. 

Recurring also was the reason advanced 
that the consolidation would greatly en- 
hance the facilities of Gold Dust Corp.. 
which has been engaged in distributing 
trade-marked food products, soap, washing 
and scouring powders, shoe polishes, other 
articles. Natural was the assumption that 
United Cigar Stores, Whelan Drug Stores, 
the other Tobacco Products Corp. outlets. 
which altogether number some 92,000 
stores reaching from coast to coast, would 
become potent retail points for Gold Dust 
products. 

——O———— 


Palais de France 


One reason for the fame of Paris is 
that great building projects have for cen- 
turies appealed to the imagination ot 
French rulers. Nowadays, however, the 
world’s great monuments of architecture 
are reared in the U. S. It was inevitable 
that sooner or later the French would be 
driven by their imagination to take a hand 
in the game. Last week it happened. The 
French Government, in combination with 
Builder Irwin S. Chanin and Banker Si- 
mon William Straus, dramatically revealed 
a $50,000,000 Gallic dream. 

The dream begins with a dreamlike 
name, “Le Palais de France.” Its solid 
basis is a trapezoidal piece of Manhattan 
Island, 200 feet in shortest dimension, 498 
feet in longest, just north of Columbus 
Circle, comprising the entire block in which 
the Century Theatre now stands. On this 
plot the dream will rise, garnished in every 
one of its 65 stories with the glories of 
modern French art and architecture. There 
is even a whisper that its walls may be of 
glass. 

The romantic details: the side overlook- 
ing Central Park will consist of a 30- 
story, I,200-room apartment hotel to be 
operated by “one of the most famous 
hostelries of Paris.” The frontage on 
Broadway will consist of a 65-story office 
building. The first three floors of the lat- 
ter will be occupied by stores and show- 
rooms of French shops and _ industries. 
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Thirteenth Standard 


There are 48 States in the Union but 
only twelve States in the roster of Stand- 
ard Oil companies (California, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas). 

It would seem that there would be room 
enough for 36 or 37 (counting the District 
of Columbia) more Standard Oils, but 
they are not needed, for many of the 
companies do business in several States. 
Yet last week the Standard Oil Co. of 
Rhode Island was made a corporate entity. 

Eagerly the financial world sniffed the 
wind—to see which of the Standard Oils 
had ventured to give birth to an ominous 
thirteenth. Strange was the disconcerted- 
ness at the discovery that none of the 
twelve appeared to know of their young 
namesake. 

In Providence, local counsel for the 
(old) Standard Oil protested at the 
christening but his objections were over- 
ruled by the state Secretary of State. 
Other Standard Oils are expected to seek 
an injunction forbidding the new com- 
pany from using the word “Standard” with 
oil. Hitherto when more than one of the 
old companies has done business in a state. 
only the company first in the field has 
been allowed to brand its wares “Stand- 
ard Oil.” 





Slow Motors 


The maxim used to be that a stock 
should sell, other things being equal, for 
about ten times earnings. The maxim now 
says “15 times earnings.” This is known 
as Raskob’s Rule, because one day in 
March 1928, John Jacob Raskob, then 
finance director of General Motors, walked 
up a gangplank on his way to Europe and 
remarked that 15-times was a proper mod- 
ern ratio—that General Motors ought to 
have been selling at that time at 225.* 

Since Raskob’s Rule came from a mo- 
tor-maker, quidnuncs laughingly pointed 
to automobile stocks as they studied be- 
lated earnings reports for the first six 
months of 1929. Though many another 
stock was up to 20, 25 and even 30 times 
earnings, only three prominent motor 
stocks were selling at “15 times” or more. 
Many were below the ten times ratio even 
in the bull market of 1929. The follow- 
ing table shows recent prices of a number 
of representative automobile stocks and 
the price they would command at “15 
times” according to _first-six-months 
reports: 


Last Price 
week’s closing at15 times | 

a pen ome 420 33834 
Graham Paige ....... 24 24 
PMNs Sua h 8 oeso 0 15314 15134 
General Motors ...... 70 101 3g 
MDs eats bce S aus 4214 605% 
Re ee 8614 117% 
de ie hk 5 ere aie sn w wis-6 2134 2514 
eS re 7158 122% 
Pre Peer 414 10434 
I ial Si. wt a hie 8258 199% 
ME oo sn Sol oa a 6 12 
Studepaker ...c.ceces 75% 14434 





*It was selling at 187!4. Within two hours 
it sold at 199. 
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SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 
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YOUR MARKET GOES 
WITH IT! 


F your customers who moved into new 

construction last year, about 45 % chose 
apartments—and promptly discovered that 
Main Street buying habits couldn’t live in 
Oleander Court. 


Apartment living cuts household and per- 
sonal equipment to the bone. Space economy 
is the creed. Kitchen needs are revolution- 
ized. Baby Grands battle for elbow room with 
double-duty tables. New electrical devices 
compete to save time, room and labor. Even 
children, if any, play with new toys picked 
for compactness and silence. 


Food markets, too, feel the shift. Apart- 
ment dwellers live physically as well as 
culturally off a five foot shelf. About 20% of 
the nation’s meals are now “‘eaten out.” 
Result: a new program of food requirements 
and buying habits. 


‘ Profit-minded advertising takes keen heed 
of the apartment family’s many novel needs 
and restrictions. Just as good a consumer cs 
ever, the cliff dweller can be made a better 
customer. 


¢ + 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the 
figure-facts of business, 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING WICkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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Dreyfuss Case 


Many an artist has been accused of in- 
sanity. There was the bovine Rousseau 
who was the laugh of Paris in his day and 
“Pere” Cézanne of whom the worthies of 
Aix said, with a shrug: “Surely he is mad.” 
Today the sale of a Rousseau or a Cézanne 
is an art event. They run into five figures. 
America had Blakelock, painter of dark, 
glowing Indian encampments, who was 
committed to an insane asylum and kept 
in for the greater part of his life. It is well 
for the Fauves* of Paris that solicitous 
friends and relatives never sought court 
injunctions. Wild-beast Henri Matisse is 
still considered batty by many a staid U. S. 
art critic. 

Manhattan now has an artistic Dreyfuss 
case. Last week there went to the cham- 
bers of Supreme Court Justice Curtis A. 
Peters, one Albert Dreyfuss, sculptor— og, 
stocky, German-looking, black mustache, 
baldish head, a harassed expression. He 
came for a private hearing to establish his 
sanity: so that he could sculp without in- 
terference. 

In American Art Annual Sculptor Drey- 
fuss is listed as a sculptor and writer, 
pupil of George Grey Barnard, member of 
the Art Students’ League of New York, 
sometime Instructor in Modeling at 
Cooper Union, Manhattan. Among his 
works is the Arsenal Park Memorial in 
Pittsburgh. His wealthy family say he is 
insane. They want*him locked up. 

“Unable to comprehend the psychology 
of oné who pursues the arts instead of 
following more gainful occupations,” the 
Dreyfusses committcd the sculptor-son to 
Bellevue Hospital’s Psychopathic Ward 
last year. Here he was kept for six days in 
the company of ailing thugs and alcoholic 
cut-ups. After Bellevue he summered in 
the Asylum for the Insane on Ward's Is- 
land in the East River. Thence, because 
zealous friends were seeing him without 
the family’s permission, he was transferred 
to the exclusive Dr. McDonald’s Sani- 
tarium at Central Valley, N. Y., where in 
durance grand, at a reported cost of $200 
a week, the family kept him. 

Appeared at the hearing many artistic 
friends of the sculptor, equally convinced 
of his rationality and “artistic magnifi- 
cence.” Among these was Arthur Lee, 
Norwegian-born sculptor who _ recently 
contended in Oilman Ernest Whitworth 
Marland’s competition for the Pioneer 
Woman and whose torso, “Volupte,” is 
lodged in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Another was. Samilla Love Jameson 
(married name: Heinzmann) who lately 
completed a bust of Tammany’s 100-year- 
old Grand Sachenr John Richard Voorhis 
(Trme, Aug. 5). She offered to sell the 
bust to the highest bidder for money to 
help the cause. Others were Tamara Loeb, 
Guggenheim prize winner in sculpture and 
W. B. Graham, dance critic. All attested 
to Dreyfuss’s sanity and volunteered to 
post a bond to insure against his becoming 
a public charge should he be released. 

At the hearing a battery of alienists 
and attorneys came forth and electrified 











*“Wild-beasts,” insurgent painters so-called by 
the academicians of Paris. 


the air with attacks on Sculptor Drey- 
fuss’s memory and intelligence. They ar- 
gued his “unsociability,” “potentiality to 
become a dangerous citizen.”” Two phy- 
sicians from the Manhattan Hospital said 
he was suffering from dementia praecox 
and had delusions of persecution by his 
mother and brother. 

















Dreco RIVERA 


. used too much Red? 


The sculptor’s friends maintained he was 
sent to the asylum on a false and illegal 
petition of his brother, Walter Ludwig 
Dreyfuss, wax-paper manufacturer. The 
sculptor’s friends asked for a jury trial 
saying: “His sanity can be established be- 
fore any judge or tribunal.” This was 
denied them. 

After three hours, the bewildered Drey- 
fuss, as his own chief witness, spoke of 
the time he was losing while he was incar- 
cerated. In a calm, plaintive voice he said: 
“IT am 49 years old. I can never regain 
these days I am losing. I harbor no ill 
will toward anyone and my only desire is 
to work and live at peace with all the 
world.” 

Justice Peters ordered him sent back to 
the asylum. 


Hobby 

Cross-featured, huge, is Mexico’s genial 
Diego’ Rivera (Time, May 6). Expression 
of proletariat life is his art; conversation 
his hobby. Last week through his art and 
his hobby Artist Rivera became the cen- 
tre of a political controversy. 

Commissioned by the Obregon socialist- 
labor government to decorate buildings in 
a way peons could comprehend, he painted 
many frescoes devoted to a panorama of 
Mexican life.. One of the charges against 
him is “desecration of public buildings” 
by use of “figures which, while not lacking 
in artistic perfection, nevertheless prove a 
shock to the conservative tastes of certain 
classes.” 








Note 

@ In London, Sculptor Jacob Epstein 
completed his “Day,” a complement to 
“Night” (Time, July 22). It was placed 
in position over one of the underground 
railway’s portals. Again men-in-the-street 
came, saw, said: “Outrageous, ridiculous, 
brutal.” Again the sculptor replied, said: 
“The man in the street is a fool.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Eleanora Ambrose Maurice, 
27, widow and partner of the late Dancer 
Maurice (Mouvet); to Samuel Katz, 37, 
potent president of Publix Theatres, of 
which there are 1,100, including Manhat- 
tan’s gold-domed Paramount Theatre; in 
Stamford, Conn. For his bride Cinemag- 
nate Katz is constructing a “city” on a 
hillside near Centenary, N. Y. It will con- 
tain lakes, bridges, swimming pools, 150- 
car garage, tennis courts, bowling alleys, 
a house that would cover an entire city 
block, a separate “hotel” for Katz guests. 
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Married. Miss Josephine McClellan of 
Manhattan, daughter of the late General 
John McClellan; and Cuthbert Lee, Man- 
hattan socialite; in Manhattan. 


an Cee 


Seeking Divorce. Pauline Parker As- 
solant, onetime U. S. chorus girl, from 
Jean Assolant, trans-Atlantic flyer; in 
Paris. 








> 


Divorced. By Dr. Clarence Cook Lit- 
tle, retired President of the University of 
Michigan, Mrs. Katherine Day Andrews 
Little. Charges: cruelty, desertion. 











Died. John (“Old John’) Pringle, of 
Los Angeles, $3-a-day cinema extra, father 
of Cinemactor John Gilbert (see p. 32) 
in Los Angeles. 





Died. John Bennett Daniel, 29, of 
Manhattan, National Broadcasting Co. an- 
nouncer, introducer of many a _ famed 
speaker (President Hoover and Coolidge ). 
describer of many a famed event (Lind- 
bergh reception, Graf Zeppelin arrivals at 
Lakehurst, inaugurations); in Manhattan 


Died. Joseph A. Warren, 47, of New 
York, predecessor to New York Police 
Commissioner Grover Aloysius Whalen; at 
Greenwich, Conn. Longtime friend otf 
Mayor James John Walker, his college 
mate at St. Francis Xavier College and 
New York Law School. Mr. Warren was 
broken in health since he “resigned” last 
year (Time, Dec. 24) after failing to solve 
the still unsolved killing of Gambler 
Arnold Rothstein. 








Died. James Elliott, 49, of Pelham 
N. Y., president of Underwood & Under- 
wood, famed photographers; at Poland 
Springs, Me. 








Died. Israel Miller, 62, of Manhattan 
Polish-born shoemaker and_ shoe-stylist. 
president of I. Miller & Sons (shoe store 
chain); in Paris. 


—— o—_ 


Died. Winthrop Saltonstall Scudder, 


83, of Manhattan and Cambridge, Mass.. 
longtime art editor for Houghton Mifflin 
Co. (book publishers) ; in Manhattan. Mr 
Scudder was an original member of the 
Oneida Football Club, first in the U. S 
which played its first game on Boston 
Common in 1862* and was never beaten 
never scored upon. 


*Not until 1875 was there a Harvard-Yale 


football game. 
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No Snakes Allowed 

Winnie Winkle the Bread Winner, | 
syndicated comic-strip heroine by Car- | 
toonist Martin Branner, has been on a 








camping trip. One day, last fortnight, a 
snake appeared in camp. Her companion 
yelled: “Don’t let that snake get away. 
One of you pick up a stick or a stone and | 
kill it!” Near the snake was a stick. The | 
last picture showed Winnie waving the | 
snake wildly above her head, the com- 
panion screaming: “EEEEEEK! She 
picked up the SNAKE to hit the STICK 
with!” | 

That is the way the strip looked upon | 
its arrival in the office of the Kansas | 
City Times. But readers saw no snake 
when the strip was published in the Times. 
In place of the snake appeared a toad, 
hurriedly scratched in. In place of the | 
stick was a rock. In place of the blurbs 
were other blurbs: “Don’t let that toad 
get away. One of you pick up a rock or | 
something and kill it! ... EEEEEEK! | 
She picked up the TOAD to hit the ROCK 
with!” 

Observers investigated, found the reason 
for the snake-less Times. Great publish- | 
ers often have pet aversions. Publisher 
Bernarr Macfadden’s aversion is birth con- 
trol, Publisher George Horace Lorimer’s 
are publicity and social functions. Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst’s is Eng- 
land. Publisher Robert Rutherford Mc- 
Cormick’s are people who will not give 
him his own way. And a pet aversion of 
Publisher George Baker Longan of the 
Kansas City Times is wriggly, writhy, 
slithery snakes. An unflinching rule keeps 
snakes entirely out of the Times’ pages— 
out of the news, features, fiction, comics. 
Other Times rules forbid mentioning or 
picturing rats, corpses. | 

Journalists wonder: How would the 
Times report the news if President Her- | 
bert Hoover, Col. Lindbergh, Babe Ruth, 
Scarface Capone or Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson were bitten by a snake? 








os 
Berlin Jamboree 

Five thousand advertising potentates 
from 20 countries left Berlin last week 
after four days of concentrated speech- 
applauding, back-patting, beer-quaffing, 
sight-seeing. Contours of the International 
Advertising Convention included: 

World Peace. As at all conventions 
nowadays, World Peace was popular. In- 
ternational Advertising Association Presi- | 
dent Charles Clark Younggreen led it 
down the aisle opening day when he said: 
“We have come here to present the credo 
that human and national differences can be 
settled otherwise than by appeal to arms.” 
England’s Lord George Allardice Riddell, 
newspaper bigwig, gave it a seat when he 
said: ‘Who of us sitting here today would 
twelve years ago have predicted that 
Americans, Frenchmen and Englishmen 
would meet in Berlin to discuss advertis- 
ing methods?” France’s Dr. Marcel 
Knecht, secretary of Le Matin, gave it a 
place on the platform when he spoke on | 
“Advertising and World Peace,” suggested 
that if ever a United States of Europe | 
should be formed, it would be to collab- 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and 
Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1890 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadeldhia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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Upon the motor depends the 
satisfactory performance of every 
motor-driven device . . steady and 
increasing sales depend upon per- 
formance. 

Especially designed for motor- 
driven devices‘are Signal fractional 

horsepower motors, either induc- 
tion or series-wound . . . back of 
them are correct principles of de- : 

sign that embody every essential = 

of a satisfactory small motor ...a 
guaranteed performance that meets 
any manufacturer’s requirements 

for motor-driven appliances. . . 

Send us your motor problems. . 


N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 


opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
Sch atan hdl ob Gan cx tine oan Sues , we have been designing and build- 
the crank. 


ing small motors since 1890 . . 
today we’re meeting many manu- 


DOES A DAY’S WORK facturers’ needs. . . write 


: IN 5 U S : SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Four times faster than other addressing 
: wie : . Menominee, Michigan 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLJOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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orate with the U. S. A., with everybody 
working in unison, bound together, of 
course, by advertising. Finally world peace 
was made a prime member of the con- 
vention by a resolution: “That this Con- 
gress . . . solemnly declares peace and 
international goodwill are essential to in- 
dustrial progress and commercial success.” 

Col. Percy C. Burton of the London 
Press Exchange gave a voice to the busi- 
ness of Peace. His suggestion: let the 
League of Nations spend $10,000,000 ad- 
vertising itself. Shouted he: “I accuse 
the League of Nations of stupidity in hid- 
ing its light under a bushel and of pro- 
foundly misunderstanding the psychology 
of the masses of mankind in failing to take 
advantage of the magnificent oppor- 
tunities which it has of popularizing its 
doings. 1” 

Boosters. In the U. S., approximately 
$1,500,000,000 is annually expended on 
advertising. Natural was it for the Great- 
est Advertising Country to tell the Lesser 
Advertising Countries how to advertise. 
Prime among U. S. boosters was dynamic, 
hard-plugging, big-thinking President 
Younggreen. 

Much has he traveled, many are the 
famed people he has met. In Milwaukee, 
where he has an agency, he headed the 
Lindbergh reception committee two years 
ago. The policemen there call him “C. C.” 
Though not feeling well one day in Rome, 
he won a bet by getting an audience with 


the Pope on 24-hours’ notice. He has 
hand-shaken Mussolini. He also tells 
how, slipping into an exclusive Lon- 


don night club, he and Mrs. Younggreen 
came face to face with Edward of Wales. 
“My wife,’ says Mr. Younggreen, 
“touched the Prince.” 

In Berlin, Mr. Younggreen made a ring- 
ing speech in which he called advertising 
“the Mercury of the Gods of Industry.” 

Reorganization. The International 
Advertising Association re-organized it- 
self ‘to fit existing conditions.” Its con- 
stitution was amended so that there will 
by three governing bodies: Advertising 
Federation’ of America, the Advertising 
Association, Inc. (British), the Union 
Continentale de la Publicité (European). 
Affairs of the association henceforth will 
be council-administered. Equal financial 
responsibilities will be assumed by each 
of the governing bodies. A main divisional 
board was appointed, Chaftles Kingsley 
Woodbridge, onetime I. A. A. president, 
made its chairman. 


Pot to Kettle. In the U. S. $80,000,000 
is annually spent on billboard advertising. 
Last week U. S. delegate Herbert Sherman 
Houston, onetime president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
flayed European billboard advertising. 
U. S. tourists, he said, will soon stop travel- 
ing through Europe if the beautiful scenery 
of the Alps, the Rhine, continues to be 
“spoiled” by billboards. “Is it not there- 
fore a timely question,” he questioned, 
“whether Europe, with her billboards, 


should lessen the productive value of this 
great [tourist] asset?” 

Churches. In Germany churches do 
not advertise. One meeting last week was 
devoted to church advertising. Germans 


attending chattered instead about general 
work among orphans, 


welfare invalids, 





cripples, tuberculosis victims. U. S. dele- 
gates explained what advertising can do 
for religion.* Dr. Ellwood Rowsey, pastor 
of Toledo’s First Presbyterian Church, 
speaking on “Ethical Values in Church 
Advertising,” called advertising the “13th 
apostle.” He said the day had passed when 
“holy memories and empty pews” could 
be permitted. In closing, he pointed with 














MILWAUKEE'S YOUNGGREEN 


His wife TOUCHED THE PRINCE. 


pride to the fact that Ais church was erec- 
ting a 15-story skyscraper. 

Women delegates to the convention 
were plentiful and loquacious. Miss Jose- 
phine Dart, Philadelphia advertising 
agency executive, was elected president of 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World, while retiring Presi- 
dent Hazel Ludwig of St. Louis was pre- 
sented with a platinum wrist watch. 

Banquet. German newspapers, the 
morning after the “international evening,” 
proclaimed it a “gastronomic record.” 
Two hundred and fifty calves, 35,000 
crabs, 4,000 bottles of wine were con- 
sumed by 2,500 diners. “50% of the 
wine,” said one newspaper, “was drunk 
by the American delegates.” What with 
the veal, the wine and the bad acoustics of 
the Wintergarten’s mammoth restaurant, 
the evening’s speeches were no huge suc- 
cess. Several U. S. delegates who had 
quaffed a few sidels of beer before the 
banquet began clapped their hands when 
foreign delegates spoke too long, cheered 
them when they were finished, impatiently 
waited for the dancing to commence. 
Twice Toastmaster Hans Luther, onetime 
German Chancellor, sharply rapped for 
order, pleaded in three languages: “We 
can’t have a successful evening unless you 
are quiet.”” The palm-clapping continued 
as U. S. Ambassador Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman rose to speak. All during his 
talk on the diplomatic relation of advertis- 
ing the noise and clatter continued. Quiet 
was only restored when the saturnine, 
sarcastic Earl of Birkenhead, onetime Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, onetime 

*For a champion church advertisement, the 


New York Advertising Club last week awarded 
a prize of $1,000 (see p. 43). 


Secretary of State for India, was intro- 
duced. Title-respecters, the delegates 
listened while he talked frankly on Euro- 
pean-U. S. relations. Said he: “Europe, 
with all due regard for what America has 
done for us . . . must win its fortune by 
its own force. We in Europe must free 
ourselves from illusions in connection 
with the United States. Our guests from 
abroad will value European co-operation 
more if they realize that Europe does not 
lean on them, but that we rely on our- 
selves.” 
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Manna for Hanna 

When someone telephones a newspaper 
office and says, “This is Calvin Coolidge. 
I have a story for you,” the customary an- 
swer is, “Is that so?” and a bang of the 
receiver. Mr. Coolidge makes no habit of 
telephoning newspaper offices. Neither do 
Herbert Clark Hoover, Andrew William 
Mellon, John Pierpont Morgan, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, 

Last week Assistant City Editor Arthur 
I’. Spaeth of the Cleveland News (pub- 
lished by big, blond Dan R. Hanna, Jr., 
grandson of Mark Hanna) picked up his 
jangling telephone, heard a voice say: 
“This is Col. Lindbergh speaking.” News- 
man Spaeth was too surprised to hang up. 
He gasped, stammered, mumbled, found 
his wits, began to talk. As nearly as he 
could remember it later, the conversation 
ran like this: 

Voice: Did someone call me for an in- 
terview ? 

Newsman Spaeth: We sure did, Col. 


‘Lindbergh. . . . Would you mind telling 


us the purpose of your visit to Cleveland? 

Voice: We’re just here for a short visit 
to Mrs. Lindbergh’s grandmother and aunt. 

Newsman Spaeth: How long will you 
and your wife be in town? 

Voice: We are leaving the city later 
today. We’re not sure where we will go, 
inasmuch as we often do not decide until 
we get into the air. 

Perspiring freely, Newsman Spaeth 
hung up, blurted out his story to City Edi- 
tor A. E. M. Bergener. A_ hard-boiled 
newsman, City Editor Bergener was skep- 
tical. He recalled how he had sent a re- 
porter to the residence of Mrs. Charles 
Long Cutter, Mrs. Lindbergh’s grand- 
mother, earlier in the day. The reporter 
had reported “No interview.” Still, there 
was just a chance. The News had been 
courteous to Mrs. Lindbergh when she 
visited Cleveland just before her marriage. 
Perhaps the Lindberghs had remembered 
that, decided to return the courtesy. City 
Editor Bergener ordered another newsman 


to telephone the Cutter house. Amused, 
Col. Lindbergh answered, confirmed, 
amplified. 


Flying from Cleveland to Detroit, Col 
Lindbergh furnished many another news- 
paper with good “copy” by visiting Presi- 
dent Alvan Macauley of Packard Motor 
Co., trying out one of the new Diesel- 
powered Packard airplanes, driving a Pack- 
ard speed car round a concrete track at 
112 m.p.h.* 


*By chance or otherwise, the day after Col. 
Lindbergh inspected Packard products, old issue 
Packard stock went up 7% points on the New 
York exchange; new issue Packard stock rose 
17@ points. 
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Hard Hitters and Straight Shooters 





Let’s have more of them 


There are no handsomer, healthier 
youngsters in the world than those 
who storm our parks and recreation 
centers every weekend. Here are no 
watchers. Here are players. Here are 
no skinny, envious critics. Here are 
young men and women on the firing 
line of sport; brown, vigorous, graceful. 


One of the most amazing develop- 
ments in our social life has been the rise 
of amateur sports during the last two 
decades. And the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers have encouraged it with 
every resource at their command. 


There are now amateur baseball, 
tennis, basketball or golf organizations 
in all important cities. And the local 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper prints 
their scores, reports their tourna- 
ments, leads any fight for a new 
club-house, a new community gym 
or swimming pool, or a new park. 


Today, all SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers are helping to develop formid- 
able contestants for tomorrow’s Na- 
tional Amateur Championship honors 
by the liberal editorial consideration 
they give to the stars of the prairie 
ball lot, the public golf course, the 
neighborhood tennis courts and other 
public recreational centers. 


“Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton,” said the Duke of 
Wellington. And in the fast, highly 
competitive life facing our coming 
generation, the hard hitters and the 
straight shooters will have the edge, 


Let’s have more of them. 
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